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SHALL  I  WIN  HER? 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  often  had  I  said  mentally,  '  Oh,  any- 
thing— anything  to  kill  the  dull,  the  stupid, 
and  the  weary  time  till  we  shall  meet  again ;' 
and  now  I  had  that  '  anything'  with  a  venge- 
ance. 

c  By  the  last  observation  poor  Bill  Hawse- 
wood  and  I  made  together  we  should  now  be 
not  many  miles  from  the  island  of  Tobago, 
and  the  Spanish  Main  should  lie  there,'  said 
Warmer,  pointing  to  the  westward. 

'  And  how  should  Tobago  bear,  sir  ?'  asked 
a  seaman. 

c  Nor'-west,'  said  Warmer,  glancing  at  the 
compass,  which  was  now  lashed  by  three  or 
four  of  our  neckties  to  the  stern  thwart  in 
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from  of  him,  for  lie  now  held  the  yoke  lines, 
and  was  steering.  '  Bend  to  your  oars,  my 
friends,'  said  he,  after  a 'pause.  '  Thank  hea- 
ven, we  have  the  prospect  of  a  fine  day  before 
us,  at  all  events,  when  there  might  be  a  tough 
gale,  and  how  would  we  fare  then  ?  So  pull 
steadily,  quietly,  and  with  a  will,  for  our  lives 
depend  upon  our  fortitude  and  exertions  now.' 

In  all  his  tropical  splendour,  the  morning 
sun  rose,  amid  clouds  of  crimson  and  amber, 
from  the  calm  and  lovely  sea ;  but  the  hearts 
of  all  in  that  tiny  boat — that  mere  speck  which 
floated  in  its  loneliness  upon  the  vast  expanse 
of  water — were  oppressed  by  sad,  and  perhaps 
terrible  thoughts,  save  perhaps  myself,  for 
with  me  it  seemed  as  if  the  light  had  departed 
from  my  existence  on  the  day  we  found  that 
fatal  message  from  the  sea,  and  that  nothing 
in  this  world  could  ever  illuminate  it  again. 

'  How  far,  sir,  do  you  think  Tobago  may 
bear?'  asked  Mullins,  breaking  a  lon^  silence. 

1  Some  eighty  miles  or  so  from  where  the 
ship  went  down,'  replied  Warmer,  and  again 
we  relapsed  into  silence  that  was  broken  only 
by  the  hard  breathing  of  the  rowers,  the 
strain  of  the  boat's  timbers,  and  the  monoton- 
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ous  wooden  clank  of  the  oars  between  the  thol- 
ing  pins,  as  she  was  urged  by  four  of  us  at  a 
time  on  her  watery  and  somewhat  uncertain 
path. 

Twice  during  that  day  we  were  tantalised 
by  sounds  that  came  across  the  water  from 
ships  that  were  by  us  unseen. 

The  sun  was  verging  westward  now,  and 
we  felt  more  lonely  than  ever  on  the  sea, 
more  helpless  and  abandoned  to  fate.  Our 
thirst  was  excessive  after  a  day  of  heat  and 
toil  at  the  oars,  in  an  atmosphere  so  saline, 
and  baleful  though  the  night  dew  might 
prove,  we  were  not  without  hope  it  would 
moisten  our  parched  lips. 

All  night  we  alternately  dozed  or  took  our 
spell  at  the  oars  in  succession,  and  once  more 
morning  dawned  upon  a  lonely  and  glassy  sea, 
where  not  a  sail  was  in  sight ;  and  now  the 
thirst  we  had  already  begun  to  endure  on  that 
night  of  excitement  when  the  ship  was  de- 
stroyed was  becoming  maddening. 

Our  lips  were  baked  and  cracked,  our 
throats  and  tongues  sore  and  dry,  our  eyes 
bloodshot,  and  most  of  us  were  without  other 
protection    for    our    heads   from   the    fierce 
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rays  of  the  sun  than  the  sleeves  of  our  shirts, 
torn  off  and  twisted  round  them  in  turban 
fashion. 

Though  my  constitution  was  a  hardy  one, 
my  bodily  sufferings  were  becoming  great, 
yet  I  gathered  strange  and  gloomy  satisfac- 
tion from  the  conviction  that  I  endured  them 
for  Clarice,  or  in  my  pursuit  of  her  ;  and  yet, 
unless  in  heaven,  Clarice  might  never  know 
them.  And  times  there  were  when  I  thought 
how  strange  would  be  the  coincidence  if  we 
were  both  to  perish  there,  and  find  our  graves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  sea. 

On  this  day  the  heat  was  excessive,  and 
our  consequent  thirst  intolerable,  and  we  had 
the  most  tantalising  memories  of  refreshing 
draughts  of  bitter  beer  and  Dublin  stout,  of 
springs,  and  streams,  and  pools  of  sparkling 
water.  Our  hunger  was  altogether  a  second- 
ary sensation  or  craving  to  this  of  thirst. 

About  midday  the  wind  began  to  blow, 
and,  to  add  to  our  misery,  it  rapidly  increased 
to  more  than  half  a  gale.  The  boat  was  filled 
twice  with  water  as  the  sea  broke  over  her, 
and  we  were  so  weak  now  as  to  be  only  able  to 
bale  her  partially.     By  the  sea  on  these  two 
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occasions  all  our  oars  were  carried  away — 
torn,  save  one,  from  our  feeble  hands ;  and  so 
all  we  could  do  now  was  to  let  her  float  or 
drive  before  the  waves  and  wind,  the  helpless 
sport  of  both. 

Night  came  on  us  again  without  hope,  and 
a  Scottish  seaman  from  Gourock  began  to 
manifest  symptoms  of  madness,  for 

He,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children — 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

He  began  to  tear  his  hair  and  rave  of  his 
'  dear  gudewife  and  bonnie  bairns.'  Ere  long 
he  began  to  imagine  they  were  beside  him, 
that  one  pet  child — l  wee  Elsie' — was  seated 
on  his  knee.  He  played  in  fancy  with  her 
golden  hair,  and  addressed  the  most  endearing 
epithets  to  all. 

Suddenly  this  vision  of  home  and  happi- 
ness, of  his  own  fireside,  seemed  to  pass  from 
him,  and  a  gleam  of  sense,  or  some  new  phase 
of  madness,  came  on  him,  and  he  found  him- 
self, as  before,  tossing  on  the  dark  and  mid- 
night sea,  with  his  gaunt  and  haggard  com- 
panions. A  yell  of  despair  escaped  him,  and 
springing  overboard  into  the  water,  before  a 
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hand  could  be  raised  to  save  or  interrupt  him, 
he  vanished  for  ever. 

We  gazed  blankly  into  each  other's  hollow 
and  stony  eyes,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  but 
anticipated  the  doom  that  awaited  us  all. 

So  the  night  passed,  and  as  we  had  no 
means  of  rowing,  we  continued,  weakly  and 
wearily,  to  bale  the  boat  with  a  small  wooden 
vessel  used  for  the  purpose,  and  earnestly  we 
prayed  for  rain — rain  even  in  torrents ;  but  we 
had  only  the  salt,  bitter  spoon-drift  of  the  sea, 
torn  by  the  wind  from  the  white  crests  of  the 
waves,  and  swept  over  us  ever  and  anon. 

Walmer  repeated  very  earnestly  and  piously 
certain  verses  from  Isaiah,  which  seemed  to 
apply  to  our  situation,  and  as  gray  dawn  stole 
over  the  sea,  and  though  the  wind  and  waves 
went  down  together,  our  hands  and  feet  were 
cold,  benumbed,  and  swollen,  so  that  our  con- 
dition gradually  became  terrible  and  piteous 
.indeed. 

'  Sail  0 !'  suddenly  cried  Joe  Mullins,  the 
boatswain,  in  a  voice  that  is  indescribable. 
'  Oh,  heaven  be  thanked — heaven  be  thanked ! 
Sail  0 !'  he  cried  again,  and  the  strong  man 
burst  into  tears. 
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i  Where  away,  Joe  my  lad  ?'  asked  Walmer. 

1  Just  on  the  starboard  bow,  sir.' 

Eagerly — yea,  with  all  the  anxiety  that 
men  in  the  jaws  of  death  can  only  feel — we 
turned  in  the  direction  indicated,  while 
fearing  in  our  hearts  that  it  might  be  an  opti- 
cal delusion  with  Mullins,  the  result  of  suffer- 
ing, despair,  and  a  heated  imagination;  but 
there,  bearing  right  towards  us,  out  of  a  gray 
and  hazy  bank  of  morning  mist,  was  a  large 
craft,  a  full-rigged  ship,  with  her  courses,  top- 
sails, and  topgallant-sails  set. 

She  was  about  four  miles  off,  but  she 
loomed  large  and  close  to  the  eye,  for  all  her 
canvas  shone  in  the  red  light  of  the  rising  sun 
as  she  came  on  like  a  tall  spectre  gliding  noise- 
lessly out  of  the  vapour. 

On,  and  on,  and  on  she  came,  sailing  at 
the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour  at  least,  yet  not 
too  fast  for  us.  Joy  and  hope  lent  us  a  power 
we  did  not  think  we  possessed,  for  when  she 
was  sufficiently  near  we  raised  a  united  shout 
with  all  our  voices  and  all  our  strength.  The 
wind  seemed  to  bear  it  away  from  her,  and 
the  watch  on  deck  never  heard  it ;  but  that 
we  were  seen  we  could  not  doubt,  for  now,  by 
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the  cheerful  light  of  the  beautiful  morning,  we 
saw,  on  the  poop  and  main  deck,  men  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  telescopes  levelled  and  hands 
pointed  at  us,  preparations  made  for  launching 
a  boat,  the  davits  swung  clear  of  the  quarter, 
and  the  fall-tackles  cleared ;  and  once  more 
our  hurrah,  however  faint — the  hurrah  that 
comes  readiest  and  best  to  a  Briton's  tongue 
— rang  over  the  water,  as  we  saw  the  main- 
yard  thrown  aback  and  her  topsails  shivering, 
when  we  were  not  more  than  twenty  yards 
from  her,  and  tossing  up  and  down  like  a  cork 
on  the  heaving  sea. 

She  was  a  merchant  ship  of  beautiful  build. 
Her  figurehead  was  a  Black  Friar,  or  Francis- 
can, with  bald  pate,  cowl,  robe,  and  beads. 
She  was  straight  as  a  lance  in  her  plank-sheer, 
and  her  sharp  bows,  sheathed  to  the  bends  in 
new  and  glittering  copper,  towered  up  above 
us,  lined  by  a  row  of  dark  and  foreign-looking 
faces. 

'  Hola,  barqueta!  De  donde  viene  vin?' 
(i.  e.  '  Boat  ahoy!  Where  do  you  come  from?') 
hailed  a  man,  in  Spanish. 

1  We  have  been  cast  away  at  sea/  replied 
Captain  Walmer. 
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'Inglesos?' 

4  Si,  senor,'  cried  I. 

i  Sabe  vin  el  Castellano?' 

'  Lo  entiendo  un  poco,'  I  replied. 

I  could  speak  a  little  Spanish,  but  poco  in- 
deed. 

'  A  little  !  Bueno — that  is  well.  Lay  your 
boat  alongside  if  you  can,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  you  on  board.' 

In  our  wretched  and  enfeebled  condition, 
and  with  only  one  oar,  we  could  not  lay  the 
boat  alongside,  so  the  Spaniards  lowered  one 
from  the  quarter  with  considerable  celerity, 
and  ere  long  we  were  all  on  board  the  ship, 
and  stowed  away  in  beds  in  the  forecastle 
bunks — beds  that,  if  not  over  clean,  as  the  crew 
was  Spanish,  were  comfortable  and  easy  after 
the  misery  and  horror  we  had  endured  so  long. 
Hot  coffee  and  brandy  were  supplied  to  us ; 
but  so  that  we  were  rescued,  so  little  did  we 
care  by  whom,  or  for  whither  bound,  that 
it  was  not  until  the  noon  of  the  next  day  that 
any  of  us  made  inquiries  about  these  matters, 
and  then,  in  reply  to  some  questions  of  Wal- 
mer's,  we  learned  from  a  Spanish  mate  that  we 
had  been  picked  up  by  the  Santo  Domingo,  a 
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six  hundred  ton  ship  of  Cadiz,  from  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  bound  to  Puerto  Rico,  Jose  Casanova 
master. 

The  crew  were  all  black-haired,  black- 
whiskered,  sallow,  and  picturesque -looking  fel- 
lows— some  of  them  being  half-breeds  from 
the  Spanish  Main. 

Senor  Jose  Casanova  was  a  good  specimen 
of  his  class,  a  polite  and  well-bred  old  Spanish 
seaman,  who  had  once  held  a  commission  in 
the  royal  navy  of  Spain,  but  had  been  dis- 
missed by  a  court-martial  at  Cuba  for  shooting 
a  superior  officer  in  a  duel  about  a  girl  in  the 
island  of  Tortuga ;  and  now,  on  learning  from 
Joe  Mullins,  who  was  the  first  of  us  that  was 
able  to  crawl  on  deck,  that  W  aimer  was  the 
captain  of  the  lost  ship,  and  that  I  had  borne 
a  commission  under  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  been  'un  oficiale  Britanica,'  he  had  us 
conveyed  aft  and  placed  in  his  own  cabin, 
where  we  were  treated  with  every  attention 
and  courtesy. 

When  he  rescued  us  he  had  still  six  hun- 
dred miles  to  run  before  reaching  his  destina- 
tion, Puerto  Rico,  and  I  consoled  myself  by 
remembering  that  this  island  did  not  lie  far 
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out  of  the  original  course  I  was  pursuing  to 
Jamaica,  and  meant  still  to  pursue — but  for 
what  purpose  now? 

For  many,  many  hours  after  we  were  res- 
cued, the  rain,  for  which  we  had  prayed  so 
earnestly  in  the  boat,  fell  in  such  torrents  that 
had  we  been  still  in  it  our  fate  would  soon  have 
been  sealed.  All  duty  was  conducted  silently 
and  noiselessly,  and  with  true  Spanish  taci- 
turnity, while  this  discomfort  continued,  and 
there  I  lay  below,  lulled  by  the  monotonous 
rush  of  the  tropical  rain,  dreaming  of  the  past 
— of  the  wild  work  I  had  seen  among  the 
Caffres — and  there  were  times  when  I  seemed 
to  hear  amid  the  wind  as  it  hummed  through 
the  rigging  the  bagpipes  of  the  74th  High- 
landers. Another  sound,  but  a  gentle  and  a 
soft  one  —  the  voice  of  one  who  was  dear  to 
me — came  at  times  to  my  drowsy  ear,  stirring 
the  chords  of  agony  in  my  heart ;  and  so  I  lay 
for  two  days  and  nights,  helpless,  in  my  little 
cabin,  till,  when  the  rain  abated  and  the  weather 
was  beautiful,  I  made  an  effort  and  came  on 
deck,  where  I  found  the  few  survivors  of  our 
crew  had  preceded  me,  and  the  poor  fellows 
gathered  round  me  with  warm  congratulations. 
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On  the  noon  of  the  sixth  day,  Captain  Casa- 
nova announced  that  land  was  in  sight,  and 
through  the  telescope  we  could  see  the  ranges 
of  beautiful  mountains  which  intersect  the 
whole  island  of  Puerto  Eico.  The  navigation 
there  is  perilous  work  among  the  groups  of 
islets,  rocks,  and  sandy  keys,  which  lie  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  island;  and  all  that 
night  and  all  next  day  we  were  working  slowly 
through  them,  till  the  following  evening  saw 
us  running  freely  along  its  northern  shore,  and 
the  crew  of  the  Santo  Domingo  toiling  cheer- 
fully in  preparing  for  harbour.  While  labour- 
ing thus  they  all  sang  Spanish  songs,  at  times 
with  considerable  taste,  and  no  small  degree  of 
melody  and  tenderness. 

The  scarlet  and  yellow  ensign  of  Castile 
and  Leon  was  floating  out  from  our  gaff  peak. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  on  our  starboard 
quarter,  and  a  blaze  of  golden  light  bathed 
all  the  land  and  sea,  when  the  studding  sails 
were  taken  in  as  if  by  magic  ;  and  when  we 
were  abreast  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Moro, 
the  courses  were  hauled  up,  the  mainyard 
backed,  and  the  light  breeze  swept  softly 
through  the  open  rigging  from  stem  to  stern. 
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The  anchor  was  let  go  with  a  plunge,  the 
sails  were  swiftly  and  neatly  handed.  Slowly 
the  great  ship  swung  round  with  her  sharp 
prow  to  the  wind,  and  I  found  myself  in  the 
harbour  of  Puerto  Rico — a  place  of  which  I 
had  read  in  boyhood  as  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  exploits  of  the  gallant  English  admiral 
Sir  Francis  Drake;  but  where,  certainly,  I 
never  expected  to  find  myself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  most  assuredly  least  of 
all  as  a  penniless,  almost  aimless  wanderer  and 
castaway. 


CHAPTER  II, 

Furnished  with  a  letter  from  Captain  Casa- 
nova to  the  British  consul,  with  Captain 
Walmer,  I  lost  no  time  in  seeking  out  that 
official,  for  we  were  alike  without  purse  or 
wardrobe,  and  had  to  prove  who  we  were. 
Money  and  an  outfit  I  required  imperatively, 
as  I  was  burning  with  impatience  to  take  the 
first  steamer  for  Jamaica,  and  the  captain, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  crew,  meant  to  make 
his  way  home  to  England. 

Though  there  was  snow  on  the  lofty 
mountain  peaks,  the  hot  sun  blazed  down 
upon  the  unpaved  streets  of  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico  till  the  soil  almost  cracked;  the 
dusty  gutters  were  dry,  and  the  passers  to  and 
fro  were  grilled  and  breathless.  Green  fans, 
vast  straw  sombreros,  and  ample  umbrellas 
were  all  in  requisition  by  those  who  could 
procure  them. 
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We  soon  found  next  day  the  consul,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  whose  residence,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  had  all  the  melancholy 
and  unfurnished  aspect  peculiar  to  a  warm 
climate,  presented  our  letters,  and  were 
courteously  received,  for  the  consul  was  a 
well-bred  man  of  Old  Castile.  1 

Our  story  was  soon  told,  and  duly  re- 
corded in  his  books :  the  names  of  the  seamen 
were  taken  down,  and  letters  of  credit  were 
given  us.  The  sailors  departed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  talking  of  our  future  plans,  Walmer 
and  I — after  being  at  a  banker's,  and  also  at 
a  clothier's  establishment — wandered  for  hours 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  undecided  as 
to  which  hotel  we  should  honour  by  our  resi- 
dence. 

At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  a  little 
lamp  was  flickering  before  a  gaudy  figure  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child.  Beside  it  I  saw  a 
man  standing,  and  at  first  I  thought  he  was 
engaged  in  prayer;  but  another  glance  showed 
me  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  light  a  very 
refractory  cigar  at  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

As  we  approached  he  glanced  hastily  and 
uneasily  about  him,  fearing,  perhaps,  the  act 
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might  be  deemed  rather  as  a  sacrilege,   and. 
hurrying  down  a  dark  street  he  disappeared ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  turning  round  an 
irrepressible  exclamation  escaped  me. 

He  was  rather  fashionably  dressed,  and 
looked  more  like  an  Englishman  than  a  Span- 
iard ;  but  in  the  pale  and  impassible  face,  on 
which  the  lamplight  flickered  for  a  moment, 
in  the  cruel  mouth,  cold,  glittering  eyes,  and 
peculiar  features,  I  saw — or  thought  I  saw — 
the  mysterious  wretch  who  fell  beneath  the 
pistol  of  Speke  van  Bommel  in  the  far  away 
Cape  Colony. 

I  dashed  after  him,  but  whether  he  thought 
himself  pursued,  whether  he  had  recognised  me, 
or  whether  he  had  merely  entered  some  house 
which  was  his  destination  I  know  not.  Any- 
way, the  man,  if  he  existed  at  all,  or  was  not 
some  phantasm  consequent  to  all  I  had  under- 
gone, had  disappeared;  and  when  breathlessly 
I  rejoined  Jack  Walmer,  and  told  him  of  the 
affair,  and  why  I  had  darted  so  suddenly  from 
his  side,  he  rallied  me  severely  and  laughingly 
'  for  yielding  to  such  fancies.' 

1  But  a  man  of  the  same  name  sailed  in  the 
Eugenie,'  I  urged. 
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1  True  ;  but  there  may  be  more  Van  Neu- 
kerques  than  one  in  the  world/  replied  the 
practical Walmer.  'How many  Smiths,  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robinsons  are  there  ?' 

4  But  the  description  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, as  given  me  at  Cape  Town,  tallied  exactly 
with  that  of  the  man  I  met  and  saw  buried  in 
the  bush.' 

1  Impossible, my  dear  fellow;  it  is  all  fancy.' 

c  His  name,  too,  was  the  same.' 

'  Nay,  you  only  know  that  the  initial  letter 
of  his  name  was  similar,  that  is  all.' 

'  You  saw  the  man  as  well  as  I  did,  quietly 
lighting  his  cheroot  at  the  lamp.' 

4  Ghosts  usually  give  up  bad  habits,  and 
smoking  is  one.  I  saw  him,  of  course,  but  with 
you  the  likeness  was  undoubtedly  fancy.' 

'  It  was  no  fancy,'  I  persisted  ;  '  and  could 
I  but  have  spoken  with  him  he  might  have 
ended  the  horrible  suspense  and  misery  I 
endure  about  the  loss  of  the  Eugenie.' 

1  Well,  here  is  a  cafe  ;  let  us  overhaul  the 
newspaper.  The  shipping  list  will  show  me  the 
first  craft  for  Liverpool.' 

'  And  for  Jamaica,'  I  added. 

Entering   the   house,    we   summoned   the 

VOL.  III.  c 
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waiter,  and  ordered  wine,  cigars,  and  the 
newspaper.  Walmer  lit  a  cigar,  and  taking 
one  of  the  papers,  ran  his  eye  over  the  adver- 
tisements. 

1 1  am  sorry  to  say  we  shall  soon  part  com- 
pany, my  friend,'  said  he  ;  '  and  after  all  we 
have  endured  together,  danger  and  suffering 
in  common,  I  shall  certainly  miss  you ;  but 
we  shall  meet  again,  Captain  Haddon,  for  in 
this  work-a-day  world  no  one  ever  stands 
still.' 

c  You  have  procured  what  you  sought — a 
ship?' 

'  Yes,  for  Liverpool  direct.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco will  touch  here  to-morrow  morning  on 
her  way  from  Kingston.  The  crew,  or  all  that 
remain  now  of  the  poor  fellows  who  manned 
the  Wanderer,  will  go  with  me  in  her  as  pas- 
sengers.' 

'And  now  for  myself.' 

'  Another  steamer — the  Hern  an  Cortes — 
bound  for  Port-au-Prince,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  call  here 
before  touching  at  Kingston,  on  the  twentieth 
of  this  month.7 

'Good.     I  shall  have   a   whole   week   to 
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prosecute    my    inquiries   after    him/    said   I 
thoughtfully. 

i  Him  !     Do  you  mean  the  ghost  ?' 

'  I  mean  the  strange  man  we  both  saw 
plainly  enough.' 

'But  with  different  eyes,'  replied  Walmer, 
laughing.  '  I  saw  one  man  certainly,  but  you 
thought  you  saw  another.' 

I  felt  petulant,  but  remained  silent  for 
some  time,  while  Walmer  continued  to  read 
the  shipping  intelligence,  in  which  he  felt,  of 
course,  a  professional  interest. 

1  Now,  Walmer,  there's  a  good  fellow,  don't 
bother  with  that  paper  after  you  have  found 
out  all  we  want  to  know,'  said  I,  tipping  the 
ashes  from  my  cigar ;  l  but  listen  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you.' 

1  About  poor  Miss  Haywood,  of  course  ; 
but  good  heavens,  what  is  this  I  see  here, 
Haddon  ?' 

*  About  the — the  Eugenie  ?' 

'Yes.' 

c  News  of  her  wreck,  or  of  the  raft?'  said  I, 
with  a  groan  as  I  started  up. 

'  News  of  neither.  But  see,'  and  pointing 
with  his  finger  he  indicated  the  shipping  intel- 
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ligence  from  Jamaica  four  or  five  months  back, 
where  it  was  announced — 

''Entered  inwards  the  navis  mar  chant  (i.e. 
merchant  ship)  Eugenie,  luith  goods  and  pas- 
sengers.'' 

With  eyeballs  that  I  felt  were  starting  in 
their  sockets,  I  read  over  this  announcement 
again  and  again. 

'  Oh,  Jack  Walmer !'  I  exclaimed,  in  a  broken 
voice,  i  how  little  do  we  know  how  trivial  an 
incident  may  have  a  great,  a  glorious,  or  a 
dark  and  terrible  influence  over  our  fortunes, 
and  on  our  future.  Had  you  not,  in  mere  idle- 
ness probably,  been  glancing  over  this  old 
Spanish  paper  we  had  not  seen  this.' 

'  True,  my  dear  fellow ;  but  compose  your- 
self. We  see  here  that  before  the  date  of  the 
supposed  wreck,  a  ship  called  the  Eugenie  has 
entered  Kingston  harbour,  Jamaica ;  but  it 
may  not  be  the  Eugenie  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested.' 

'  Ah,  don't  crush  my  poor  hopes  so  soon.'- 

4  The  notice  says  entered  inwards ;  but 
does  not  say  from  where.' 

'  Alas  !  true,  Walmer,  and  the  name  is  com- 
mon enough  in  all  shipping  lists.' 
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'  There  is  still  hope,  my  friend.' 

'  But  what  about  the  message  from  the  sea? 

1  That  remains  yet  to  be  seen.' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  though  brief,  it  was  so  circum- 
stantial— so  terribly  circumstantial.  Let  me 
but  get  to  Jamaica,  and  then  I  shall  know  all 
— the  best  or  the  worst.  I  shall  have  a  week 
to  wait  here,  and  will  count  every  hour  of  it 
till  the  sailing  of  the  Hernan  Cortes.' 

After  we  had  conversed  for  some  time, 
and  canvassed  the  chances  pro  and  con.,  and 
searched  over  the  file  of  the  Balanza  Mercantil 
for  more  news,  till  we  were  weary,  we  sat  smok- 
ing in  silence  by  the  light  of  the  wax  candles. 

My  mind  was  turned  completely  inwards, 
and  I  heard  neither  the  distant  blare  of  the 
Spanish  trumpets,  nor  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
vesper  hymn ;  and  Walmer,  thinking  of  his 
chances  of  a  new  ship  when  he  saw  once  more 
the  waters  of  the  Mersey,  sat  silently  watching 
the  pale  blue  smoke  of  his  cigar,  till  a  sharp 
and  abrupt  exclamation  that  escaped  him 
made  me  start  and  look  up. 

'  What  is  the  matter?'  I  asked.  'Did  a 
mosquito  sting  you  ?' 

c  Did  you  see  that?' 
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4  What?' 

1  Why,  the  man  !' 

'  What  man  ?' 

c  The  man  whose  appearance  so  startled 
you  at  the  shrine  some  time  ago  V 

'  No,  Walmer ;  I  saw  no  one.' 

4  Well,  there  at  that  open  window,  staring 
in  full  at  us  —  at  you  particularly  and  un- 
doubtedly— he  stood  a  moment  ago,  and,  by 
Jove !  so  far  as  your  description  of  a  pale  face, 
green  eyes,  red  lips,  and  a  general  aspect  of 
dampness  and  unhealthiness  go,  he  is  the  very 
man  of  your  weird  story.' 

I  sprang  out  into  the  verandah,  but  it  was 
untenanted;  there  was  no  one  even  in  the 
street. 

c  Hola  mozo  de  cafe !'  cried  I,  and  rang  the 
handbell  furiously. 

The  startled  waiter  came ;  but  he  had  seen 
no  one.  We  alone  were  the  visitors  to-night. 
The  opera-house  and  the  Sen  or  Gobernador's 
ball  had  apparently  absorbed  the  attention  of 
all  idlers. 

We  could  learn  nothing  more,  and  so,  after 
paying  our  bill,  Ave  returned  to  the  Hotel  del 
Caballo  Blanco ;  and  then,  after  one  more  cigar 
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and  a  glass  of  sherry,  we  separated  for  the  night, 
a  little  sadly  too,  for  we  knew  that  we  were  to 
part  on  the  morrow,  and  too  probably  for  ever. 

The  '  weed'  failed  to  soothe  me.  I  tossed 
restlessly  on  my  pillow,  feverishly  awake ;  and 
when  I  did  sleep  it  proved  but  a  species  of 
doze,  full  of  exciting  dreams,  from  which  I 
would  start  to  think  over  the  notice  I  had 
seen  in  the  paper,  and  to  surmise  why  the 
strange  being,  Neukerque,  if  he  really  existed 
at  all,  should  have  been  watching  me. 

Sometimes  in  my  dreams  I  was  again  en- 
gaged with  the  Caffres — with  old  Sandilli  him- 
self— and  to  show  how  much  a  recklessness  of 
life  had  grown  in  my  heart  I  never,  even  in 
the  mimic  and  visionary  combat,  sought  the 
shelter  of  rock  or  tree,  but  when  exchanging 
shot  for  shot,  stood  boldly  and  defiantly  ex- 
posed, as  if  courting  their  bullets  and  assegais, 
and  consequent  death. 

At  other  times  I  was  again  on  board  the 
burning  ship,  or  in  the  tiny  boat  with  my 
pale  companions,  '  rocked  on  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,'  cold,  shivering,  and  helpless,  hungry, 
and  sorely  athirst;  or  I  saw  before  me  the 
wild,   dark  eyes  of  Mariqua,   sparkling  with 
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mingled  love  and  rage,  while  her  soft  brown 
arms  encircled  me.  Then  she  would  take  the 
appearance  of  Clarice  Haywood,  with  her  ten- 
der hazel  orbs,  and  bright  chestnut  hair ;  and 
times  there  were  when  her  voice  came  to  me 
with  a  vivid  distinctness  that  filled  me  with  a 
species  of  terror  as  it  lingered  on  the  tympanum 
of  my  wakened  ear. 

And  now  her  voice  seemed  ever  full  of 
pathos  and  of  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Next  morning  I  bade  adieu  to. worthy  Jack 
Walmer,  and  shook  hands  heartily  with  Joe 
Mullins  the  boatswain,  Derrick  the  carpenter, 
with  Jumbo  the  black  cook,  and  their  ship- 
mates, and  with  a  saddened  heart  and  moist- 
ened eyes  I  watched  from  the  pierhead  the 
great  Liverpool  liner,  as  she  stood  away  out 
into  the  ocean,  bearing  them  homeward;  and 
as  the  evening  declined  I  felt  a  considerable 
emotion  of  utter  loneliness  come  over  me. 
Yet  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  a  lively, 
and  a  busy  population. 

I  secured  my  passage  in  the  Hernan  Cortes, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  in  doing  so  I  had 
achieved  another  step  towards  the  great  end 
of  all  my  present  wandering. 

All  that  evening  and  all  the  next  day  I 
rambled  about  the  city,  seeking  in  every  pro- 
bable public  place  the  strange  man  I  had  seen 
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— the  tribunal  or  law  courts,  the  Casa  de  Villa 
or  townhouse,  the  balsa  or  exchange,  the  cita- 
del, the  castle,  or  the  morro,  the  beerhouses, 
and  the  most  frequented  thoroughfares.  I 
sought  in  vain,  always  returning,  as  a  point 
cTappui,  to  the  cafe  where  Walmer  had  seen 
him  last,  or  to  the  callejon  or  alley  where  he 
had  disappeared. 

And  yet,  though  I  knew  it  not,  this  re- 
markable personage  was  often  much  nearer 
than  I  had  the  least  idea  of. 

As  the  morro  is  much  frequented  by  visi- 
tors, I  often  sought  for  him  there.  A  strong 
and  quaint  old  fort  it  is,  for  it  was  there  that, 
when  Philip  II.  was  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  Clifford,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, at  his  own  expense,  leading  a  thousand 
stout  English  men-at-arms,  stormed  it,  sword 
in  hand,  after  a  long  march  over  '  horrid  rocks 
and  cliffs,'  and  after  being  nearly  drowned  by 
the  weight  of  his  armour  when  he  fell  into  the 
sea  at  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  cause- 
ways and  drawbridges  by  which  the  city  and 
the  morro  were  approached. 

I  returned,  weary  and  perplexed,  to  the 
Hotel  del  Caballo  Blanco.    The  table  d'hote  was 
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numerously  attended ;  but  he  I  sought  was  not 
there.  The  society  was  varied,  but  pleasant 
enough,  and  we  idled  long  over  our  wine  and 
cigars  and  the  rich  dessert,  composed  of  the 
pineapples,  guavas,  black  and  white  plums,  the 
oranges  and  limes  of  that  favoured  isle,  the 
most  luxuriant  of  all  the  Antilles. 

There  were  merchant  captains  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  noisy  and  talkative,  Spanish 
officers  from  the  citadel,  grave  and  taciturn, 
but  gentlemanly  and  courteous,  planters  in 
town  on  business  at  the  balsa  from  all  parts 
of  the  island,  and  there  were  all  shades  of 
complexion,  from  the  fair-cheeked  and  auburn- 
haired  English  seaman  to  the  darkest  copper 
colour ;  but  none  were  absolutely  black  save 
the  waiters,  who  were  clad  in  spotless  white 
jackets  and  trousers. 

On  this  evening,  wearied  with  the  heat 
and  fruitless  wandering  during  the  past  day, 
I  retired  early  to  my  room,  which  was  lofty, 
airy,  and  spacious,  and  had  a  tall,  folding 
French  casement  that  opened  towards  the 
principal  street  of  the  city.  It  was  on  the 
second  etage,  and  I  remember  a  strange  emo- 
tion came  over  me  as  I  entered  it — an  emotion 
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of  a  nature  most  difficult  to  analyse,  and 
almost  impossible  to  describe  otherwise  than 
as  an  intense  curiosity  to  know  who  the  per- 
son was,  or  the  persons  were,  that  occupied 
the  adjoining  room.  The  partition  was  so 
thin  that  I  could  hear  them  moving  about, 
and  even  conversing  in  low  tones. 

Mere  curiosity  I  might  soon  have  gratified 
by  consulting  with  the  nearest  waiter,  and 
slipping  a  dollar  into  his  hand ;  but  it  seemed 
to  be  a  species  of  animal  magnetism — the 
mysterious  prescience  of  the  presence  and 
emotion  of  one  spirit  with  another — that  pos- 
sessed me,  and  when  the  reader  has  come  to 
the  end  of  this  portion  of  my  story,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  I  had  a  strange  and 
subtle  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  one 
who  was  to  influence  my  destiny,  and  who, 
without  seeing  or  hearing,  I  felt  to  be  near 
me. 

Between  the  room  those  persons  occupied 
and  mine  was  a  folding  door — a  common 
enough  fashion  in  continental  hotels,  that  the 
apartments  may  be  thrown  open  if  required, 
and  the  fashion  was  copied  here ;  but  the  door 
in  question  was,  of  course,  securely  locked  and 
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bolted  on  both  sides,  so  that  no  guest  could 
intrude  on  the  privacy  of  another,  and  to  do 
so  might  be  perilous  in  that  region  of  stilettos 
and  revolvers. 

I  had  tossed  aside  the  Diario,  and  lay  long^ 
watching  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  as  it 
streamed  through  the  tall  casement,  till  sleep 
was  beginning  to  overpower  me,  and  I  was 
just  about  to  indulge  in  a  postprandial  nap, 
when  a  voice  said  sharply,  in  the  next  room, 
and  in  English : 

'Madam,  if  we  are  to  quarrel,  do  me  the- 
favour  to  speak  in  French.  These  partitions 
are  unpleasantly  thin.  Do  you  understand 
me?' 

I  then  heard  a  heavy  sigh,  followed  by  the 
sobbing  of  a  woman. 

'  Tears  again !'  growled  the  man  in  French. 
'  Bah,  I  am  tired  of  tears.' 

'And  so  ami,'  was  the  timid  response. 
'  Yet  they  are  my  only  solace.' 

1  You  weep  for  hours  now.' 

'  Hours  that  are  years  to  me— years,  in- 
deed, of  sorrow,'  replied  the  lady,  also  speak- 
ing French,  but  with  a  singular  pathos  in  it,, 
that  stirred  my  heart  wonderfully,  and  made 
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my  pulses  quicken.  c  Have  you  no  pity,  mon- 
sieur?' 
'None!' 

4  What  of  the  marriage  ceremony  ?' 

1  Pshaw !  a  sorrowful  and  worn-out  farce. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  it.  Besides,  you  will  spoil 
your  appearance,  and  remember  that  to-night 
we  are  to  be  at  the  opera.' 

But  again  the  female  sobbed  heavily. 

1  How  much  more  of  this  am  I  to  endure, 
or  be  compelled  to  overhear  ?'  thought  I,  while 
starting  from  the  couch  on  which  I  was  re- 
clining. '  The  opera !  I,  too,  shall  go  to  the 
opera.  As  well  to  kill  time  there  as  any- 
where else.' 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  within  an 
hour  of  the  time  when  the  overture  would 
begin,  so  I  proceeded  to  make  my  toilet  in  all 
haste  to  be  gone,  though  irresistibly  attracted 
by  the  presence  and  the  voices  of  those  in  the 
next  room,  yet  I  had  met  no  one  who  spoke 
French  at  the  table  d'hote. 

1  Who  is  this  man  that  you  should  fear  to 
look  upon  him — the  man  whom  you  saw  in 
the  public  square  ?' 

4  Oho,  monsieur  is  jealous,'  thought  I. 
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'  I  dare  not  tell  you,'  replied  the  woman, 
whose  accents  made  my  heart  thrill.  '  If  it 
was,  indeed,  a  man,  and  not  a  disembodied 
spirit,  I  saw— he  looked  so  wan,  so  pale.' 

c  You  dare  not?' 

'No.' 

'  Wherefore  ?' 

'You  are  so  cruel — so  merciless — so  jeal- 
ous!' 

4  Speak  out,  or — ' 

I  could  imagine  I  saw  the  woman  cower 
beneath  the  uplifted  hand  and  half-arrested 
oath. 

'  Well,  I  was  about  to  be  married  to  him ; 
but  that  is  all  past  now — past  for  ever.  Yet 
he  loved  me — oh,  he  did  so  love  me!' 

The  last  exclamation  was  made  in  the 
softest  English,  and  in  a  tone  that  moved  my 
very  soul.  That  plaintive  voice,  whose  was 
it,  and  who  were  those  quarrellers  ? 

The  voice  of  the  woman  had  a  strange, 
dull,  and  monotonous  tone  in  it  generally,  as 
if  grief  was  destroying  or  gradually  rendering 
it  hoarse.  Yet  it  painfully  reminded  me  of 
one  with  which  I  was  familiar.  Was  it  that 
of  Fanny  or  Clarice  which  it  resembled  ?     If 
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she  was  not  drowned,  would  the  volatile  Fanny- 
have  eloped,  and  forgotten  Douglas  as  speedily 
as  she  did  Major  Carysfort?  I  was  becoming 
quite  bewildered.  I  must  freely  own  that  I 
listened  intently  now,  but,  as  they  had  lowered 
their  voices,  I  lost  much  that  passed. 

'  Alas !  alas  !'  said  the  lady,  after  a  pause, 
'  need  I  say,  monsieur,  that  love  which  is 
forced  becomes — becomes — ' 

Her  voice  broke  into  sobs  again. 

'  Ah !  what  does  it  become  ?'  demanded  the 
other,  striking  his  heel  on  the  polished  floor. 

'Must  I  say  it?' 

'Yes.' 

'Hatred/ 

'Ah!  hatred — yes,  you  are  right.  So  I 
hate  you,  and  I  shall  kill  you  before  I  have 
done  with  you.'  He  swore  a  deep,  hoarse 
oath  in  guttural  Dutch,  and  then  added,  '  Ach 
Gott!  you  weep  because  you  have  lost  this 
fellow,  this  schelm,  this  ideal  man,  who  is  so 
different — or  was  so  different  from  the  man 
you  married — for  his  own  folly.' 

'  Oh,  what  is  before  me  now  but  a  dreary 
future — a  short  one,  I  hope?'  moaned  the 
female. 
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4  Indeed !'  sneered  the  other. 

i  Yes ;  a  future  in  which  the  love  I  hoped 
for  has  no  part,  and  yet  my  heart  is  a  loving 
one — a  future  peopled  only  by  the  spectres  of 
departed  happiness  and  youth,  of  love  and 
trust,  and  all  that  makes  life  worth  having.' 

c  We  grow  actually  poetical,'  sneered  the 
man  (how  I  longed  to  punch  the  fellow's 
head)  ;  '  but  I  begin  to  grow  tired  of  quarrel- 
ling even  in  French,  and  we  shall  be  late  to 
join  our  friends  at  the  opera,  while  you  will 
quite  spoil  your  eyes,  madam,  and,  though 
tears  are  very  touching  when  oozing  between 
alabaster  fingers,  they  weary  and  they  worry 
me.' 

Soon  after  I  heard  a  door  opened  and  shut 
with  genuine  spiteful  and  matrimonial  violence. 
Silence  followed,  and  I  knew  that  they  were 
gone. 

My  toilet  complete,  I  sallied  forth  and 
sought  the  hotel  porter,  whose  livery  was  some- 
what like  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  general 
officer;  but  neither  he  nor  the  only  waiter 
then  at  hand  could  tell  me  who  those  people 
were,  or  anything  about  them,  save  that  they 
were  wealthy  strangers,  had  been  at  the  Ca- 
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ballo  Blanco  for  several  days,  and  seemed  to 
be  very  proud  and  exclusive,  as  they  never 
sat  at  the  table  dilute,  or  left  their  apartments 
save  in  the  evening — all  of  which  served  to 
pique  my  curiosity  more  than  ever. 

The  clerk,  Antonio  Ojeda,  who  kept  the 
hotel  books — in  which,  no  doubt,  their  names 
were  entered — was  absent,  but  I  should  know 
all  about  them  when  he  returned.  Their  names 
were  not,  as  yet,  chalked  up  on  the  address- 
board  in  the  entrance  hall,  or  on  the  second 
etage.  So  with  this  meagre  information  I  was 
forced  to  content  me,  and  set  forth  to  the 
opera. 

I  soon  got  my  seat  in  the  front  stalls, 
though  caring  nothing  about  the  performance, 
and  having  come  thither  merely  to  kill  time. 
The  theatre  was  handsome,  spacious,  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  coloured  wax  lights,  as 
his  Excellency  Senor  el  Gobernador  of  the 
island  was  expected  to  honour  the  performance 
with  his  presence. 

Already  all  parts  of  the  house  were  filling 
fast,  and  many  beautiful  women  with  superb 
toilets  were  present. 

All  rose  when  the  governor  of  Puerto  Rica 
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— a  solemn  and  pompous-looking  old  hidalgo, 
with  long  white  moustaches — entered,  accom- 
panied by  several  ladies  and  by  his  staff,  bril- 
liant with  gold  lace,  stars,  medals,  and  epau- 
lettes. 

The  opera  was  to  be  'Belisario,'  and  while 
the  overture  was  being  played  by  the  orchestra 
(most  of  whom  were  men  of  colour),  the  seats 
on  each  side  of  me  were  occupied  respectively 
by  Jose  Casanova,  the  kind  Spanish  captain 
who  had  picked  us  up  at  sea,  and  by  Don  Ba- 
mon  de  la  Puente,  a  handsome  young  officer 
of  Spanish  artillery,  with  whom  I  had  become 
acquainted  at  the  table  d'hote  and  during  my 
wanderings  in  the  citadel.  The  former  was  in 
the  accurate  funereal  black,  which  is  deemed 
full-dress  throughout  the  world  now,  and  the 
latter  was  in  his  uniform — blue,  faced  with 
scarlet  and  laced  with  silver.  His  epaulettes 
and  2;or2;et  were  also  of  silver. 

'  I  wonder  if  la  bella  Inglesa  will  be  here  to- 
night?' said  Casanova,  who  took  all  a  sailors 
interest  in  the  softer  sex. 

1  Who  is  she  ?'  asked  I,  with  an  air  of  gen- 
uine indifference. 

'  That  is  just  what  no  one  knows.' 
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(  Many  charming  women  are  here  to-night, 
and  more  are  arriving  every  moment,'  said  I, 
and  I  might  have  added  truly  that,  save  one, 
all  women  in  the  world  were  alike  to  me. 

4  Ah !  but  she  is  said  to  be  gloriously  beau- 
tiful, and  tender  and  touching  in  appearance 
as  a  Madonna  of  Murillo,'  said  Don  Ramon, 
who  was  sweeping  the  boxes  with  a  powerful 
lorgnette. 

4  Yet  Puerto  Rico  seems  to  know  nothing 
about  her,'  observed  Casanova. 

1  But  Puerto  Rico  says  a  great  deal,  for  all 
that,'  replied  Don  Ramon,  laughing,  and  show- 
ing a  row  of  very  white  teeth  under  a  close- 
trimmed  moustache. 

1  Too  often  the  way  of  the  world  in  larger 
places  than  this,'  said  I ;  '  but  in  this  instance, 
Don  Ramon?' 

'  Well,  some  people  aver  that  she  is  mar- 
ried, some  are  ill-natured  enough  to  assert  that 
she  is  not;  others  that  they  are  a  couple  who 
have  eloped  from  the  Bahamas  or  the  Spanish 
Main,  and  who  have  married  in  haste  and 
repented  at  leisure.  But,  hush,  sen  ores,  the 
box  door  opens.  Here  she  comes — here  she 
comes !' 
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'  How  beautiful !'  exclaimed  Casanova,  in 
a  low  tone. 

4  What  a  complexion !'  said  the  other,  while 
I  looked  towards  the  group  which  had  entered 
the  box  breathlessly,  for  my  power  of  respira- 
tion seemed  to  be  suspended,  and  I  stood  in 
the  stalls,  regardless  of  what  those  around  me 
might  think,  as  if  rooted  there  and  turned  to 
stone. 

My  companions  continued  to  address  me  ; 
but  I  heard  them  not  or  totally  failed  to  com- 
prehend them. 

Two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen  entered  the 
box  in  full  dress,  and  took  their  seats  with 
perfect  composure  and  an  air  of  good  breeding. 
The  toilets  of  the  former,  even  to  their  hand- 
kerchiefs and  bouquets,  were  complete  in  style. 

One  of  those  ladies  was  Clarice  Haywood 
— my  own  Clarice — beyond  a  doubt,  but  look- 
ing pale  as  a  marble  statue,  her  bright  auburn 
hair  smoothly  braided  over  the  white  temples 
and  exquisite  little  ears,  almost  without  orna- 
ment. Her  dark  silk  dress  was  cut  somewhat 
low,  revealing  a  neck  and  shoulders  that,  by 
contrast  with  the  dress  itself,  seemed  white  as 
alabaster.    There  was  a  deadly  pallor  about 
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her,  a  strange  sadness  in  her  lips  and  eyes,  and 
over  all  her  features  and  her  bearing  a  painful 
air  of  utter  desolation. 

Trembling  violently  in  every  limb,  I  took 
without  permission  the  lorgnette  from  the  hand 
of  the  astonished  Don  Ramon,  and  surveyed 
her  through  it. 

She  was  my  Clarice  beyond  all  doubt,  liv- 
ing, and  in  safety — the  one  woman  who  had 
escaped  on  the  raft ;  but  the  tall,  sombre  fellow 
who  leaned  over  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
whose  face  was  almost  as  white  as  his  ample 
shirt  front,  whose  close-shorn  hair  was  black  as 
his  full  dress  suit,  and  whose  features  seemed 
immovable,  was  the  living  image  of  that  ter- 
rible Schalk  van  Neukerque  whom  I  had  met 
in  Africa. 

Oh,  what  terrible  mystery  was  I  now  to  un- 
ravel, if  it  could  be  unravelled  at  all  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

'  S.  van  Neukerque  !' 

The  passenger  whose  initials  and  name  I 
had  seen  in  the  cabin  list  of  the  unfortunate 
Eugenie  at  Cape  Town. 

The  fit  of  his  pale  lavender  kid  gloves  was 
perfect,  and  perfect  too  was  the  style  of  his 
evening  costume.  His  whole  appearance  was 
calm  and  gentlemanly,  more  so  than  it  had 
ever  appeared  to  me  in  Cape  Colony ;  and  yet 
— and  yet —  Oh,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  or  to 
think  of  the  whole  situation — of  his  being  there, 
and  with  her.  I  feared  that  my  senses  were 
leaving  me. 

'Senor,  are  you  ill?'  asked  Don  Ramon, 
with  a  little  hauteur  in  his  manner,  as  he  added, 
'  Permit  me,'  and  bluntly  retook  his  glass  from 
my  passive  hand. 

'Pardon  me,  senor,'  I  moaned  out;  'but  I 
know  not  what  I  do.' 

cSo  it  seems,'  replied  the  Spaniard,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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I  turned  my  back  on  '  Belisario.5  What  to 
me  were  the  new  and  superb  costumes,  the  real 
horses  which  pranced  upon  the  stage  as  they 
drew  the  triumphal  car  ?  and  what  to  me  was 
the  beauty  of  the  ballet-girls,  or  of  the  two 
prime  donne  who  acted  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  the  hero,  and  were  yet  precisely  of  the  same 
age,  and  who  sang  so  sweetly  that  the  stage 
was  covered  with  gorgeous  bouquets,  and  rings 
and  even  bracelets  were  flung  to  them. 

In  the  face  of  Clarice  was  a  settled  sadness 
of  expression  most  painful  to  look  upon.  It 
might  be — nay,  I  flattered  myself  that  it  must 
have  been — caused  by  sorrow  for  the  horrible 
death  by  which  I  was  supposed  to  have  per- 
ished— the  death  of  poor  Hans  Bruine  Kasteel. 
But  that  had  happened  many  months  ago — 
three  parts  of  a  year  had  elapsed  since  then  ; 
and  Father  Time,  if  he  is  an  avenger,  is  also  a 
great  consoler,  so  whence  this  morbid  grief  ? 

But  her  companion  was  a  dreadful  puzzle 
to  me.  Was  this  a  case  of  resurrection,  of  re- 
suscitation, or  of  coincidental  likeness?  He 
could  not  be  a  mere  vulgar  ghost ! 

4  How  can  it  be?'  thought  I.  '  Did  I  not 
see  him  shot  down  by  Van  Bommel,  decapi- 
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tated  by  Adrian  Africander,  and  buried  deep 
in  that  lonely  kloof  among  the  mountains, 
where  the  green  mound  of  his  grave  was  visible 
and  all  undisturbed  when  I  told  his  terrible 
story  to  Clarice,  to  Douglas,  and  the  Carys- 
forts  ?  Is  it  possible  that  there  could  be  two 
men  in  the  world  of  the  same  name,  and  so 
exactly  and  terribly  alike — perhaps  with  the 
same  alleged  horrible  proclivities  ? 

A  spectre  ?  Impossible !  He  was  seen  by 
and  conversing  with  others.  But  how  many 
of  the  great  and  learned  have  believed  such 
things  to  be  possible  ? 

Yet,  though  this  was  no  spectral  appear- 
ance on  which  I  was  gazing  now,  it  proved 
something  more  difficult  of  comprehension 
than  a  mere  optical  illusion.  The  likeness 
petrified  me,  for  he  was  the  very  image  of 
Schalk  van  Neukerque.  Was  this,  or  that, 
man  a  magician  ?  Had  the  former  sold  him- 
self to  Satan,  or  what  did  it  all  mean  ? 

About  half  an  hour  elapsed — a  half  hour 
that  seemed  an  eternity — during  which  I  felt 
as  if  in  a  kind  of  dream,  surrounded  by  un- 
realities and  incapable  of  making  up  my  mind 
what  to  do,  till  I  came  to  the  resolution  of 
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leaving  the  pit  stalls  at  the  close  of  the  first 
act,  and  making  nry  way  to  the  boxkeeper, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  in  my  name  to 
Clarice. 

Time  appeared  to  stand  still,  and  the  act- 
drop  as  if  it  would  never  fall.  Encore  suc- 
ceeded encore ;  my  impatience  could  no  longer 
be  restrained,  and  I  rose  to  quit  the  stalls, 
keeping  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  pale  face  of  her 
I  sought. 

At  that  moment,  she  must  have  seen  me 
for  the  first  time,  for  suddenly  I  perceived  her 
eyes  to  dilate  wildly,  as  if  with  mingled  aston- 
ishment, terror,  and  grief.  She  stretched  out 
her  trembling  hands  towards  me,  and  sank 
from  her  seat  with  a  low,  wailing  cry. 

Every  one  in  the  boxes  and  pit  rose  simul- 
taneously to  their  feet,  and  on  all  hands  I 
heard  cries  of — 

'La  bella  Inglesa!7 

'  She  has  fainted !' 

'  Throw  open  the  box  door.     Air,  air !' 

'  Keep  your  seats,  senores.' 

'  Sit  still,  senoras,  I  implore  you.' 

'  Here  is  a  row,'  growled  one.  '  We  might 
think  the  house  was  on  fire.' 
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Others  pointed  their  fingers  angrily  at  me, 
and  spoke  of  the  evil  eye — the  mat  op — a 
superstition  as  common  among  the  Spaniards 
as  among  the  Russians  and  Italians ;  but  such 
were  the  exclamations  I  heard  on  all  sides  of 
me,  while  forcing  my  way,  now  with  emotions 
more  than  ever  keenly  excited,  into  the  box 
lobby.  But  to  get  near  the  box  of  my  dear 
Clarice  was  impossible,  so  dense  was  the  crowd 
of  admiring  and  excited  gentlemen  around  it. 

'  Allow  me  to  pass  you,  gentlemen,  I  en- 
treat— I  implore — I  command  you  !'  said  L 
'The  lady  is  my  friend — my  friend,  I  assure 
you.'  (How  cold  seemed  the  word  'friend'!) 
'  I  must  and  shall  pass.' 

I  was  fast  becoming  furious  on  finding  that 
my  passage  was  steadily  opposed  by  a  bulky 
Spaniard,  who  wore  some  official  costume,  and 
was  no  way  disposed  to  move. 

'Do  you  hear  me,  senor?'  I  shouted  in 
his  ear. 

'  Que  zambra  arma  vim  alia  !'  (i.  <?.,  '  What 
a  thundering  noise  you  make!')  he  replied, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  anger,  and  very  deli- 
berately planting  his  elbow  into  my  chest  to 
push  me  back.     Thus  filled  with  rage  by  his 
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utter  stolidity  as  opposed  to  my  own  impa- 
tience, I  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  hurled 
him  on  one  side. 

In  an  instant,  a  score  of  angry  hands  were 
laid  upon  me,  and  two  soldiers  in  Spanish 
uniform,  armed  and  accoutred,  appeared  as 
suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  shot  up  a  stage 
trap.  A  fixed  bayonet  was  opposed  to  my 
breast,  and  I  was  dragged  by  some,  pushed  by 
others,  and  hustled  by  all  out  of  the  box  lobby 
and  into  the  street  without  a  moment  being 
given  to  me  for  breathing  or  explanation. 

1  What  is  the  matter?  What  has  he  done?' 
I  heard  the  voice  of  worthy  Captain  Casanova 
demanding. 

4  A  drunken  Englishman  has  assaulted  se- 
nor  the  alcalde.' 

So  the  bulky  personage  whom  I  had 
knocked  over  so  unceremoniously  was  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city. 

Followed  by  a  crowd  of  dirty  gamins,  I 
was  marched  through  the  moonlit  streets  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  common  carcel,  or  police- 
office,  where,  after  being  searched  for  weapons, 
and,  as  it  eventually  proved,  being  robbed  of 
my  portmonnaie,  I  was  locked  in  a  filthy  stone 
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room  by  the  stolid  and  uninquiring  carcelero, 
and  left  to  my  own  reflections. 

The  late  episode  was  full  of  perplexities  to 
the  head  and  to  the  heart.  I  looked  at  the 
truckle  bed  on  which  I  sat,  and  shuddered. 
How  many  unhappy  wretches  had  laid  their 
heads  on  its  wooden  pillow  before  going  forth, 
chained,  to  work  in  the  mountains,  or, 
perhaps,  to  be  strangled  by  the  steel  garotte, 
and  as  I  thought  of  that  the  prison  chamber 
seemed  to  fill  with  tattered  and  gristly  phan- 
toms. 

I  felt  weary,  weary  indeed  that  night,  but 
could  not  sleep.  My  heart  was  full  of  joy 
that  she  was  living,  yet  it  was  troubled  by 
strange  fears,  that  as  yet  could  take  no  cohe- 
rence ;  so  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  should  never 
sleep  again,  my  nervous  system  was  so  shat- 
tered and  shaken  ;  and  when  the  gray,  chill 
dawn  stole  in,  and  the  rising  sun  cast  the 
shadow  of  the  iron  grating  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment where  yesternight  the  silver  moon  had 
thrown  them,  I  was  still  seated  motionless  as 
a  stone,  and  still  oppressed  by  thoughts  that 
I  could  not  unravel. 

The    careless    and    beetle-browed,   black- 
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bearded,  and  most  repulsive -looking  fellow, 
whose  chief  attire  consisted  of  his  yellow 
nankeen  trousers  and  a  straw  hat,  and  who 
had  large  silver  rings  in  his  ears,  and  a  knife 
in  the  strap  which  held  up  his  nether  vest- 
ments, brought  me  some  coffee  and  boiled 
beans  for  breakfast,  varied  by  boiled  beans  and 
•coffee  for  dinner;  but  the  dreary  day  passed 
into  the  drearier  night  without  my  being 
brought  before  the  irate  alcalde  to  explain,  or 
be  punished ;  and  more  than  all,  without  her 
making  inquiry  into  my  fate. 

I  ventured  to  inquire  about  the  alcalde 
of  my  keeper,  who,  by  his  appearance,  had 
doubtless  been  in  his  time  a  thief,  assassin,  or 
picaroon  of  some  kind. 

1  Senor  the  alcalde  has  gone  with  his  excel- 
lency the  governor  to  Aguada  Nueva,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island,  some  twenty  leagues 
or  more,  and  will  not  be  back  for  a  week.' 

c  And  must  I  remain  here  for  a  week  ?'  I 
exclaimed. 

'  Demonio !  if  you  saw  the  place  to  which 
he  will  send  you,  Senor  Inglese,  you  would 
not  be  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  change 
your  quarters.' 
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*  But  I  have  friends  to  seek  out,'  said  I, 
half  imploringly,  even  to  the  fellow  who  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  serve  me; 
but  perhaps  my  spirit  was  sinking,  and  even 
Fabrique  Balarino  might  prove  a  friend. 

'  Friends !  I  can't  help  that,'  he  growled, 
in  reply. 

'  And  my  passage  for  Jamaica  is  engaged 
for  the  twentieth  of  this  month.' 

c  'Tis  well  that  you  have  secured  it,'  said 
the  fellow,  with  a  sneer,  L  as  I  fear  much  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  may  find  you  still  here, 
and  the  twentieth  of  a  few  months  to  come, 
breaking  stones  in  the  yard.' 

And  with  a  malevolent  grin  he  replaced 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  left  me. 

One  moment  I  was  full  of  blind  fury,  and 
examined  the  bars  of  the  window  and  the  bolts 
of  the  door,  in  the  wild  hope  of  an  escape — an 
escape  which,  even  if  achieved,  would  only  re- 
sult in  an  ignominious  recapture  ;  and  the 
next  moment  a  black  and  heavy  despair  settled 
in  my  heart,  and  I  seemed  to  bow  my  head  to 
the  sea  of  dark  and  troubled  thoughts  that 
flowed  over  me. 

However,  I  was  not  so  deserted  as  I  deemed 
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myself,  for  just  as  the  darkness  was  closing  I 
was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  hearing  the 
heavy  bolts  of  my  door  withdrawn,  and  the 
cheerful  voice  of  Captain  Casanova,  who  had 
come  to  visit  me,  accompanied  by  Don  Ramon, 
the  young  artillery  officer,  ushered  in  by 
Fabrique  Balarino. 

4  You  did  not  think  we  were  going  to  aban- 
don you,  senor,'  said  Casanova,  as  he  shook 
my  hand ;  '  but  the  scrape  you  got  into  was 
an  awkward  one.' 

1  Ton  my  honour,  yes,'  added  the  officer, 
laughing.  'To  knock  over  the  alcalde  like  a 
ninepin,  and  close  by  the  box  of  his  excellency 
the  governor  too.' 

4  If  I  could  but  explain — ' 

'There  is  nothing  to  explain,'  said  Don 
Ramon. 

'  How  so,  senor  ?' 

'  It  has  all  been  explained  for  you.' 

'  By  whom  ?' 

<  By  me.' 

1  By  you,  Don  Ramon  ?' 

'  The  alcalde  is  my  uncle,  and  I  have  just 
come  in  from  Aguada  Nueva  with  an  order  for 
your  immediate  release,  but  on  two  conditions.' 
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'  Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you,  senor?' 
;  By  complying  with  the  conditions,  which 
are  very  simple.' 

'  Pray  name  them,'  said  I  eagerly. 
c  To  write  a  suitable  apology  to  senor  my 
uncle,  and  pay  some  twenty  dollars  to  the 
poor  of  the  city.' 

This  seemed  to  be  getting  rid  of  the  affair 
on  very  easy  terms.  I  speedily  complied  with 
them,  borrowed  a  dollar  from  Casanova  for 
Fabrique,  the  carcelero,  which  I  tossed  to  him, 
and  once  more  I  felt  my  heart  lighter  as  my 
lungs  were  expanded  by  the  pure  night  air, 
when  I  walked  a  free  man  through  the  streets 
of  Puerto  Rico,  accompanied  by  my  two 
friends,  to  the  Hotel  del  Caballo  Blanco. 

Anxious  to  make  inquiries  carefully  and 
warily,  I  summoned  Antonio  Ojeda,  the  clerk 
of  the  hotel. 

1  Are  you  a  native  of  this  place  ?'  I  inquired 
suavely. 

'No,  senor;  soy  hijo  de  Andalusia,'  he  re- 
plied, with  a  proud  smile. 

'  Bueno  hijo  mio,'  said  I.  '  Quien  dice  Es- 
pana  dice  todo.'  ('Whoever  says  "Spain" 
says  everything.') 

VOL.  III.  e 
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The  fine  eyes  of  the  young  Spaniard 
sparkled,  and  I  felt  that  he  was  my  servant  at 
once. 

'  A  person  named  Van  Neukerque  is  resid- 
ing here  ?' 

1  Was  !  The  Senor  van  Neukerque  left 
the  hotel  yesterday  with  another  gentleman 
and  two  ladies.' 

'Did  they  all  reside  here?' 

i  Who,  senor — the  other  gentleman  and 
ladies  ?' 

1  Yes — yes — all.' 

'Na — the  Senor  van  Neukerque  alone. 
A  lady  came  to  visit  him  at  times;  but  she 
dwelt  elsewhere  in  the  city  with  her  friends.' 

A  lady,  thought  I.  Could  this  lady  be 
Clarice,  whose  voice  I  had  certainly  heard  on 
that  eventful  evening? 

'His  apartment  adjoined  mine  on  the 
second  floor  ? 

'Exactly,  senor.' 

'  And  a  lady  came  to  visit  him,  you  say?' 

'  Twice  only.  Her  beauty  was  remarkable. 
She  was  pale  and  brown-haired,  with  minute 
and  regular  features.' 

'  And  him,  Antonio — describe  him,'  I  said, 
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with  a  heart  from  which  the  life  seemed  ebb- 
ing. 

Antonio,  who  seemed  a  shrewd  fellow, 
gave  me  the  description  in  a  few  words,  and 
he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  persons  I  had 
seen  in  the  opera  box. 

'  There  may  be  some  mistake  after  all 
about  the  lady  visitor,'  said  Don  Ramon,  who 
had  been  attentively  watching  me,  and  with 
some  commiseration,  '  for  Antonio's  descrip- 
tion of  pale,  regular,  and  minute  features, 
with  brown  hair,  will  suit  exactly  both  the 
ladies  whom  we  saw  at  the  opera.  Thus,  we 
cannot  be.  certain  which  of  them  came  thus 
mysteriously  to  the  Caballo  Blanco.' 

'  Most  true,  Don  Ramon,  and  singular  to 
say,  I  never  even  looked  at  the  other  lady,r 
said  I,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  'For  the  hope 
of  this  chance  yet  left  me  I  have  indeed  to 
thank  you.' 

Here  was  a  doubt  certainly  ;  but  the  voice 
I  had  heard — the  voice  that  said  such  strange 
and  piteous  things — was  it  not  that  of  Clarice 
Haywood  ? 

'From  whence  did  these  people  comey 
Antonio  ?' 
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1 1  cannot  say,  senor — the  lady  was  always 
so  sad,  the  gentleman  so  reserved.' 

All  further  inquiry  as  to  who  the  other 
lady  and  gentleman  were,  where  they  had 
resided,  and  whither  the  quartette  had  gone, 
proved  fruitless.  All  I  could  learn  was  that 
they  had  sailed  from  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico  in  one  of  seven  large  vessels  which  had 
lain  windbound  off  the  morro  for  several  days; 
but  no  one  could  inform  us  to  which  vessel, 
or  for  what  part  of  the  world. 

She  had  seen  me,  and  uttered  that  low, 
wailing  cry,  the  memory  of  which  was  ever 
in  my  ears,  and  yet  had  sailed  from  the  island 
without  inquiring  about  me.  How  was  this, 
and  if  so,  whence  the  deep  emotion  on  behold- 
ing me?  Then  my  natural  love  and  fear  sug- 
gested that  she  might  be  ill — too  ill,  perhaps, 
for  exertion ;  and  if  so,  why  did  her  friends 
submit  her  to  the  peril  of  a  sea  voyage  ? 

And  who  were  those  friends  ?  They  were 
neither  Douglas  nor  Fanny,  yet  they  might 
be  surviving  passengers  of  the  lost  Eugenie. 
Was  the  other  tlady  Van  Neukerque's  wife? 
and  if  so,  why  did  she  not  live  at  the  hotel  ? 
Alas3  but  for  my  own  impatience  and  that  un- 
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lucky  row  in  the  box  lobby,  I  should  by  this 
time  have  known  all. 

I  was  ill  for  some  days  after  this,  and  went 
on  board  the  Hernan  Cortes  in  a  species  of 
fever  ;  but  it  was  a  fever  of  thought,  for  I  had 
but  three  distinct  ideas,  and  each  was  a  per- 
plexity. 

First,  that  I  had  seen  Clarice  alive  and 
well  in  the  company  of  three  persons,  with 
whom  she  had  gone,  heaven  alone  knew  where. 
I  had  my  choice  of  surmises,  for  the  seven 
ships  which  sailed  from  the  morro  were  for 
seven  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Second,  that  a  vessel  called  the  Eugenie 
had  reached  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  safely,  long 
ago,  as  recorded  in  the  newspaper. 

Third,  that  the  Neukerque  with  whom  I 
had  seen  Miss  Haywood  had  certainly  been 
one  of  the  passengers  in  that  Eugenie  which 
left  Cape  Town,  as  surely  as  she  herself  had 
been.  Then,  had  Douglas  and  Fanny  perished, 
and  Clarice  been  the  solitary  woman  on  the 
raft  with  Neukerque — and  who  was  he  ? 

6 1  never  alarm  myself  when  everything  is 
hopelessly  wrong,  and  villany  deliciously  tri- 
umphant on  the  stage,'  says  a  character  in  a 
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modern  romance,  '  for  I  know  that  somebody 
who  died  in  the  first  act  will  come  in  at  the 
centre  door,  and  make  it  all  right  ere  the  cur- 
tain falls.' 

But  here,  it  would  appear,  was  somebody 
who  died  Ion  £  a  £0  com  in  g  in  and  making  it 
all  wrong. 

And  when  I  remembered  what  Don  Ramon 
had  said  so  heedlessly  at  the  opera  of  how  the 
gossips  of  Puerto  Rico  had  been  so  busy  with 
the  name  of  La  Bella  Inglesa,  I  shivered  with 
bitterness  of  heart. 

I  seemed  to  have  had  two  lives — a  past 
and  a  present  state  of  existence ;  thus,  as  if 
to  preserve  the  links  between  them,  I  often 
unfolded,  spread  out,  and  carefully  —  yea, 
wistfully — read  over  the  pencilled  letters  of 
Clarice  and  Douglas,  sent  to  me  when  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  Sandilli,  little  dreaming 
that  my  liberty  was  the  price  of  theirs ;  the 
confession  of  Mark  Sharkei^h  ;  and  that  fatal 
-and  mysterious  message  from  the  sea,  all  of 
which  I  kept  together,  as  one  might  the  tape- 
bound  charters  of  their  inheritance,  and  which, 
having  been  in  my  pocket-book,  were  the  only 
things  I  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wanderer. 
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On  the  20th  of  the  month  I  sailed  from 
Puerto  Rico  for  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where 
ere  long  I  hoped  to  hear  some  of  these  con- 
flicting circumstances  explained  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  voyage  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
miles  passed  away  like  a  dream.  In  due  time, 
though  delayed  by  an  accident  to  our  ma- 
chinery, we  sighted  Jamaica,  with  all  its  beau- 
tiful hills,  its  picturesque  cliffs  and  green 
savannahs,  and  were  steaming  into  Kingston 
harbour  by  the  long  lagune,  formed  by  a  sand- 
bank called  oddly  the  Palisades,  four  miles  in 
length,  past  our  stately  flagship,  the  Queen's 
Dockyard,  and  the  Naval  Hospital. 

A  little  while,  and  we  were  warped  along- 
side the  quay,  and  we — the  passengers,  white, 
yellow,  and  black — we  who  for  days  had  dined 
at  the  same  table,  and  discussed  the  thermo- 
meter over  salt  pork,  ham  and  yams,  soup, 
made  of  claret,  pate  de  foie  gras,  eggs,  and 
vegetables  all  in  one  mess,  with  biscuits  full  of 
weevils,  now  turned  our  backs  on  the  two  red 
funnels  of  the  Hernan  Cortes  and  on  each  other, 
separating  too  probably  never  to  meet  again. 
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c  Be  dis  your  plunder,  raassa?'  asked  a 
negro  porter,  with  a  grin,  as  lie  shouldered  my 
portmanteau,  and  away  we  went  to  a  hotel, 
which,  like  nearly  all  the  others  in  Kingston, 
was  kept  by  a  lady  of  colour. 

On  the  way  I  met  a  white  soldier,  of  whom 
I  immediately  inquired  if  there  was  '  a  Cap- 
tain Gerard  Douglas  here  on  the  staff?' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  soldier.  '  He  came 
from  the  Cape  some  time  ago  ;  but  he  ain't  in 
Kingston  just  now.' 

'  Where  then  ?'  I  asked,  tremulous  with  joy 
and  anxiety. 

1  He  lives  at  Datetree  Pen,  near  the  New- 
castle Barracks.' 

1  And  where  are  they  ?' 

'  Good  eighteen  miles  from  Kingston.' 

4  Thanks,  my  man.  Now  to  learn  the  true 
story  of  the  Eugenie,'  I  exclaimed,  much  to 
the  soldier's  astonishment,  and  hurried  after 
my  sable  guide,  whom  I  rewarded  so  well  for 
his  labour  that  he  danced  a  fandango,  ex- 
claiming— 

'  Tank  you,  massa ;  me  tank  you.  De 
white  gemmen  hab  plenty  ob  money,  and  de 
Lord  give  plenty  ob  yam.' 
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Once  more  I  saw  shops  with  English  names 
and  familiar  signboards,  and  in  the  windows 
of  some  were  visible  many  well-known  London 
newspapers  and  periodicals  ;  but  the  houses, 
which  were  chiefly  of  wood,  or  ill-built  brick, 
all  rugged  and  disreputable  in  aspect,  looked 
gloomy,  and  the  streets,  which  are  beds  of 
sand  in  dry  weather,  become  veritable  water- 
courses in  the  wet  season,  when,  grim  and 
yellow,  the  fever  king  comes  from  his  lair  in 
the  marshes. 

Even  to  me,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  the 
world  now,  the  people  in  those  streets  seemed 
strange.  Planters  in  white  attire  with  vast  straw 
hats  ;  black  soldiers  of  the  4th  West  India 
Regiment,  called  locally  '  Queen  Victoria's  nig- 
gers,' dressed  like  zouaves,  their  scarlet 
jackets  faced  with  green  ;  negroes  in  no  attire 
at  all,  though  the  negresses  were  sometimes 
clad  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  with  white 
muslins  or  scarlet  silks,  with  pork-pie  hats, 
blue  veils  and  bugles,  pink  gloves  and  green 
parasols. 

To  reach  the  house  of  Douglas  ere  night 
fell  was  all  my  object  now,  for  there  is  no  twi- 
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light  in  those  latitudes.  The  sun  sinks  into 
the  sea,  and  all  the  world  is  dark  at  once. 

I  had  my  hair  cut  short  and  beard  shaven 
close,  and  my  moustaches  reduced  to  the 
orthodox  Horse  Guards  pattern,  and  all  my 
outward  man  made  every  way  as  like  the  Dick 
Had  don  of  the  old  time,  when  I  came  on  leave 
from  the  — th  Fusiliers  to  pleasant  Walcot 
Tower,  there  from  a  holiday  idler  to  become  a 
lover ;  and  procuring  a  horse,  I  left  Kingston 
at  a  hard  gallop  for  my  new  destination. 

I  yearned  to  see  my  old  friend  Gerard 
Douglas — that  Douglas  '  so  tender  and  true ;' 
for  he  was  perhaps  the  only  friend  I  possessed 
on  earth,  and  to  his  children  and  Fanny's,  if 
they  ever  had  any,  I  would  leave  all  I  possessed 
in  the  world  if  Clarice  was  indeed  lost  to  me. 

A  ride  of  eighteen  miles  by  breakneck  cliffs 
and  through  dangerous  passes,  that  wound 
under  the  shadow  of  the  famous  Blue  Moun- 
tains, which  tower  skyward  eight  thousand 
feet  or  more,  brought  me  to  the  spacious  bar- 
racks of  the  white  troops  at  Newcastle,  situ- 
ated amid  lovely  scenery,  vast  woodlands,  and 
abrupt  crags,  where  many  a  gaily-painted, 
white-walled,  and  beautiful  villa  was  nestling. 
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1  A  queer  place  is  this  Jamaica/  thought  I. 
1  Queer-looking  people,  inodorous  plants,  trees, 
and  flowers ;  wondrous  birds  and  animals,  fish 
and  serpents  too.' 

In  one  of  these  cosy  villas — Datetree  Pen 
— I  was  informed  by  a  sentinel,  Captain  Doug- 
las of  the  staff  '  resided  with  his  family,'  what- 
ever that  might  mean.  It  certainly  boded 
that  there  were  more  than  Fanny  only. 

High  beat  my  heart  as  I  turned  up  a  road 
where  the  avocado  pears  and  sweet  yams 
might  be  had  for  the  gathering,  and  from 
thence  along  an  avenue  of  magnificent  bam- 
boos and  cotton  trees,  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
each  covering  a  vast  extent  of  ground  with 
grateful  shadow.  At  last  I  dismounted  before 
the  villa,  which  was  lofty,  handsome,  and 
encircled  by  a  broad  verandah,  the  shadow  of 
which,  under  the  bright,  fierce  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun,  formed  a  strong  dark  line  upon 
the  white  walls. 

So  this  was  the  pleasant  and  luxurious 
home  of  Douglas  after  all  his  rough  cam- 
paigning. A  very  little  time  now  and  I 
should  learn  all — should  see  Clarice,  perhaps, 
herself,  should  learn  the  mystery  of  her  being 
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at  Puerto  Rico,  why  she  had  fainted,  and  then 
disappeared  so  mysteriously  ;  yet  I  felt  an 
involuntary  nervousness  creeping  over  me  as 
I  approached  the  door,  after  tossing  my  bridle- 
rein  to  a  negro  servant. 

As  I  passed  under  the  shady  portico  I  per- 
ceived an  oriel  window,  which  opened  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  standing  invitingly 
unclosed  on  my  left  hand,  and  there  a  female 
figure  was  reclining  on  a  luxurious  fauteuil. 

Something  familiar  to  my  eye  in  the  outline 
of  that  recumbent  figure  made  my  fast-beating 
heart  to  beat  quicker  still.  Though  I  had  a 
genuine  British  horror  of  creating  what  is  called 
a  i  scene,'  presuming  on  my  intimacy  with  my 
old  friend  and  comrade  Gerard,  instead  of  ring- 
ing the  bell  at  the  front  door,  I  entered  what 
proved  to  be  an  elegant  drawing-room  by  the 
tall  open  window,  and  saw  that  a  lady  was 
asleep  in  the  recess  of  the  oriel — asleep,  with 
a  black  lace  veil — a  species  of  mosquito  cur- 
tain, perhaps — thrown  over  her  face  and 
shoulders,  and  in  figure,  hands,  and  general 
contour  she  powerfully  and  vividly  reminded 
me  of  Clarice. 

Our  voyage  had  been  greatly  protracted 
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by  the  breaking  clown  of  our  starboard  engine 
when  off  the  southern  coast  of  Hispaniola; 
thus  I  was  not  without  a  desperate  hope  that 
she  might  have  reached  Jamaica  before  me. 

Oh,  with  what  a,  gush  of  terrible  doubts,  of 
tenderness  and  conflicting  emotions  in  my 
heart,  did  I  stand  for  a  few  moments,  gazing 
on  the  veiled  sleeper,  who  breathed  so  softly 
and  gently  in  her  siesta,  induced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  drowsy  tropical  heat. 

Impelled  by  an  emotion  which  I  could  no 
longer  control,  lest  it  might  choke  me,  I 
stooped  over  her  and  tenderly  took  her  hand 
in  mine.  She  started  up,  threw  aside  the  black 
lace  veil,  and  revealed — not  the  features  I  ex- 
pected, but  the  fair  and  smiling,  yet  startled, 
face  and  rippling  golden  tresses  of  Fanny — 
Fanny  Carysfort  once,  the  wife  of  Douglas 
now. 

So  it  was  but  a  family  likeness  in  figure 
after  all.  Her  bright  blue  eyes  on  beholding 
me  sparkled  with  astonishment  that  was  great, 
but  not  so  great  as  I  then  thought  all  our 
mutual  circumstances  warranted. 

1  Haddon  !'  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  and 
kissing  me  with  all  the  playful  rompishness  of 
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her  girlhood ;  c  Dick  Haddon — dear,  dear  Dick 
Haddon — here !' 

'  As  you  see,  Fanny.' 

'  I  thought  you  were  at  Puerto  Rico.  How 
strange !  I  was  just  dreaming  of  you.  Why 
or  how  is  it  that  we  so  often  think  or  speak 
of  those  whom  we  are  just  about  to  see,  or 
who  may  be  near  us  ?' 

I  Probably  it  is  a  magnetic  influence.' 

'  Speak  of  an  angel,  and  you  are  sure  to 
see  its  wings.' 

'  "  Speak  of  the  devil,"  &c.  That  is  an- 
other version,  Fanny.  So*I  was  at  Puerto  Rico.' 

I I  knew  that,  if  not  dead — dead,'  she  added, 
as  the  gay  expression  passed  out  of  her  beauti- 
ful face. 

'Why  dead?' 

i  We  heard  first  of  a  skeleton  being  found 
in  the  Caffre  forest  beyond  the  Amatolas — a 
horrible  story.  It  was  thought  to  be  yours, 
my  poor  Dick,  for  your  Highland  bonnet  was 
found  near  it.  Then  Clarice  wrote  that  she 
had  seen  you  in  the  public  Plaza,  and  in  the 
theatre  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  that  at  first  she 
thought  you  were  the  spectre  of  yourself,  or 
an  illusion,  the  eiFect  of  her  own  imagination. 
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"  I  did  not  speak  with  him,"  she  wrote.  "  Oh, 
Fanny,  Fanny,  he  will  never  forgive  me  till  I 
die!"  Bnt  tell  me,  dearest  Dick,  are  you  not 
a  veritable  Wandering  Jew  ?' 

Low  sank  my  heart  again  while  Fanny 
spoke ;  but  now  Douglas,  who  had  heard  our 
voices,  and  paused  in  wonder  for  a  minute  at 
the  door,  sprang  forward,  and  took  me  in  his 
arms  as  a  brother  might  have  done. 

'Welcome,  old  fellow — welcome,  as  if  from 
the  land  of  shadows !'  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
clasped  my  hand  with  his  —  'his  steadfast, 
blameless  right  hand,  which  never  failed  a 
friend  nor  injured  an  enemy,'  save  when  the 
latter  felt  the  edge  of  the  claymore  as  he  led 
on  his  Highlanders.  '  So  you  were  not  killed, 
after  all,  my  clear  old  friend — not  killed,  after 
all?' 

'Not  a  bit  of  it,'  said  I;  'and  you — you 
did  not  suffer  shipwreck  ?' 

'  No.  We  did  not  encounter  even  a  gale 
of  wind,  which  was  fortunate,  as  my  little 
Fanny  is  a  very  bad  sailor.' 

'  Most  strange  !  Off  the  Island  of  Ascen- 
sion we  picked  up  a  bottle — a  message  from 
the  sea,  as  it  is  called.' 
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'  Wonders  will  never  cease.  You  found 
that  bottle?  It  was  a  rascally  hoax,  perpe- 
trated by  Percival  Graves  and  a  young  planter, 
both  of  whom  thought  it  "  doocid  good  fun."  ' 

'  Fun  that  well  nigh  broke  my  heart,'  said 
I  bitterly,  while  I  mentally  consigned  the 
Guardsman  and  the  planter  to  the  realms  of  a 
potentate  not  to  be  named  to  ears  polite. 

'  It  enraged  the  master  of  the  Eugenie,  who 
was  superstitious  enough  to  suppose  that  some 
calamity  might  really  come  to  pass  in  con- 
sequence. I  am  here  on  the  staff  now.  I  was 
awfully  sorry  to  leave  the  dear  old  Seventy- 
fourth  ;  but  when  a  man  gets  married  in  the 
service —  Ah,  you  know  all  about  that  sort 
of  thing.' 

'  I  know  nothing  about  it,  Gerard,'  said  I, 
somewhat  petulantly  ;  '  but  there  are  two 
things  I  would  wish  to  know.  What  have  you 
made  of  Clarice,  and  why  was  she  at  Puerto 
Rico  alone  ?' 

'Alone?' 

1  Yes,  without  her  friends.' 

c  What,'  said  he  gravely,  while  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  commiseration  stole  over  his  face, 
'  don't  you  know  about  —this  event  ?' 

VOL.  III.  F 
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'  About  what  event  ?  How  could  I  ever 
learn  aught,  circumstanced  as  I  have  been  V 

1  Then  you  have  not  heard  of  her — her 
marriage  ?' 

Though  stunned  by  the  last  word,  I  had 
still  strength  to  falter  out — 

'With  whom?' 

'  The  wealthy — or  supposed  to  be  wealthy 
— Dutch  planter/ 

'With  Schalk  van  Neukerque?' 

cXo — Schencke  van  Neukerque.  Schalk, 
his  brother,  was  killed  among  the  mountains 
near  Graham's  Town.  Don't  you  remember  the 
grotesque  story  you  told  us  about  the  poor  fel- 
low, and  how  remorselessly  the  Dutch  boors 
knocked  him  on  the  head  ?  There  must  have 
been  something  mysterious  about  him,  how- 
ever, for  Schencke  denied  all  relationship  to 
Schalk  until  after  the  marriage  at  Kingston, 
when  he  seemed  suddenly  to  remember  that 
the  slain  man  was  his  twin  brother.  I  must 
own  to  disliking  this  feature  in  the  affair,' 
added  Douglas,  whose  honest  cheek  was  now 
a  naming  red.  i  But  you  look  faint,  Dick. 
Here,  drink  this.' 

And  he  poured  out  for  me  a  stiff  glass  of 
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brandy  and  water,  the  imbibing  of  which  saved 
me,  perhaps,  from  reeling  and  falling  on  the 
floor  of  polished  cedarwood. 

'  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  fellow.  I  see 
the  shock  has  been  too  great  for  you,  and  the 
heat  has,  perhaps,  affected  you ;  but  it  is  a  plea- 
sant place,  this  Datetree  Pen,  even  when  the 
quicksilver  stands  at  ninety-five  in  the  shade. 

My  mind  was  filled  with  one  or  two  pre- 
vailing ideas — that  Clarice  was  lost  to  me  for 
ever  now,  married  to  that  repulsive-looking 
creature  whose  odious  likeness  arose  fron  his 
being  the  twin  brother  of  Schalk — that  I  had 
undergone  so  much  mental  suffering,  bodily 
peril,  and  had  travelled  so  far  only  to  learn 
this — that  I  had  actually  been  in  the  same 
hotel  with  her  seven  hundred  miles  away, 
divided  from  her  only  by  a  thin  partition — 
that  hers  were  the  moans  I  had  heard — that 
already  she  was  unhappy — that  now,  perhaps, 
she  was  dying,  this  woman  that  I  loved  so 
truly  and  so  tenderly ;  and  then  with  grief 
and  horror  I  recalled  the  miserable  conversa- 
tion I  had  been  compelled  to  overhear,  the 
coldblooded  sneers  of  the  man,  the  pitiful  sobs 
of  the  woman,  and  his  threat — 
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'  I  hate  you,  and  shall  kill  you  before  I 
am  done  with  you !' 

And  she  was  away — far,  far  away — and 
helpless,  in  this  man's  power. 

His  brother — the  twin  brother  of  Schalk 
— if  they  were  as  much  alike  in  nature  as  in 
appearance ! 

I  seated  myself,  and  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands.  Then  Douglas  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said : 

1  Take  courage.  As  a  modern  writer  has 
it,  "Man  in  his  misery  thinks  much  of  his 
misery ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  it  it  is  for- 
gotten, and  becomes,  perhaps,  a  subject  for 
mirth."  So  in  time  you  will  forget  this — get 
over  it  in  time,  and  all  that.' 

'  Was  it  so  with  you  in  your  time,  Gerard T 
I  asked  reproachfully.  'Have  you  forgotten 
the  long  and  sad  conferences  we  used  to  have 
on  the  march  together  ?' 

Fanny  blushed  and  stole  an  arm  caress- 
ingly round  me. 

i  Oh,  Fanny V  said  I,  '  for  your  sister  I  felt 
that  deep  and  passionate  love  which  death 
alone  can  quench.  And  now,  after  all  that 
you  have  told  me,  I — I  feel  it  still.     Married ! 
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and  to  the  man  called  Neukerque !  Fanny ! 
Fanny !  and  this  is  the  being  I  so  loved,  that 
I  could  have  knelt  down  and  worshipped,  even 
as  Dante  worshipped  Beatrice  when  he  met 
her  in  the  meads  of  Paradise !' 

1  Poor  Dick !'  and  her  little  hand  smoothed 
my  hair  as  she  spoke.  '  I  don't  think  Clarice 
or  I  deserved  to  be  loved  so  well  as  we  have 
been.     But  she  thought  you  dead.' 

So  Douglas  and  I  had  exactly  changed 
places ! 

i  But  let  us  wait  a  little,'  said  I;  '  and  after 
a  time  you  will  tell  me  gently  how  this  calam- 
ity came  about,  for  a  calamity  it  is  indeed  to 
me.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'  And  she  deemed  me  dead  ?' 

'  Yes;  killed  by  the  CafFres,'  replied  Fanny y 
with  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

'She,  and  all  of  us;  we  never  doubted  it,' 
said  Douglas. 

'  The  poor  thing  wore  black  for  you  till  a 
few  days  before  her — marriage,'  added  Fanny, 
in  an  exculpatory  tone. 

i  But  how  came  it  about,  Fanny ;  this 
strange,  this  monstrous  marriage?'  I  asked  im- 
petuously, after  a  long  pause. 

i  Why  monstrous  or  strange,  Dick,  under 
all  the  circumstances  ?'  asked  Fanny,  with  her 
blue  eyes  still  full  of  tears. 

'  What  were  those  circumstances  ?' 

'  He  saved  her  life  from  drowning  when 
she  fell  into  the  water  between  the  ship  and 
the  boat  in  Table  Bay.' 

'  In  the  water  ?'  I  repeated.     c  She— her — 
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my  poor  Clarice,  my  love !  And  he  saved  her, 
you  say?' 

'  Yes ;  saved  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own, 
for  there  was  a  heavy  sea  on,  and  the  water 
was  full  of  sharks,'  said  Douglas.  l  He  thus 
earned  an  everlasting  claim  to  her  gratitude, 
at  least.  It  was  a  time  of  horror.  Fanny 
fainted,  and  I  grew  sick  with  absolute  appre- 
hension. Then  he  was  our  fellow  voyager  for 
so  many  thousand  miles  ;  and  his  manner,  so 
suave  and  winning,  had  a  good  basis  to  work 
upon,  in  the  fact  of  his  having  preserved  her 
life.  She  was  sad  and  lonely,  too ;  though  not 
haunted  morbidly  by  the  memory  of  your 
supposed  death.' 

'No;  it  would  seem  not,'  said  I  bitterly. 

'  Yet,  when  this  intimacy  resulted  in  mar- 
riage it  surprised  me  a  little,  as  I  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  a  foreign  brother-in-law,'  said 
Fanny ;  '  but  he — he  had — ' 

'  Money,  I  suppose  ?' 

'Don't  think  bitterly  of  poor  Clarice,'  urged 
Douglas. 

'  No ;  not  money,  Dick/ 

'What  then,  Fanny?' 

'A  strange  magnetic  power  over  her,  as 
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Douglas  phrased  it;  a  secret  influence  against 
which  she  seemed  to  struggle  in  vain.  It 
might  be  indifference  to  life,  perhaps.  I  know 
not  how  to  describe  it;  but  he  seemed  to  in- 
fluence her  will,  her  thoughts,  and  all  her  ac- 
tions, just  as  Joseph  Balsamo  did  those  of  the 
girl  in  Dumas'  novel — you  know  what  I  mean/ 

'Not  very  clearly,'  I  replied;  'but  her 
marriage  to  this  man,  Fanny,  was  it  legally 
perfect  in  all  respects  ?' 

1  It  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ja- 
maica.' 

'And,  save  one,  was  perfect  in  all  respects,' 
added  Douglas.  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  had  an  omission,  which  sometimes  occurs.' 

'  And  what  requisite  was  that?' 

'Love.' 

'  Oh,  Fanny !  And  you  allowed  your  sister 
to  do  this?' 

4  To  marry  V 

'  Yes,  a  person  like  this  man ;  and  yet  you 
call  yourself  a  Christian,  and  go  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  do  all  the  duties  of  re- 
ligious parade,  no  doubt.' 

'  Since  I  gave  up  flirting,  eh,  Dick  V 

'  Oh,  heaven !     Can  you  actually  jest  with 
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me,  and  at  a  time  like  this?'  I  exclaimed 
angrily. 

'  Pardon  me,  Dick ;  I  do  not  jest,  though 
I  would  fain  try  to  soothe,  even  to  laugh  you 
out  of  what  is  hopeless  now.  She  felt  herself 
alone  in  the  world ;  and  after  the  terrors  we 
had  undergone  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Caf- 
fres,  had  no  doubt  grown  tired  of  being  dragged 
with  me  wherever  my  husband's  duty  led  him. 
She  was  independent  of  me,  too ;  for  by  the 
death  of  a  relative  so  distant  that  we  scarcely 
knew  of  his  existence,  we  succeeded  to  a  thou- 
sand a  year  each,  before  leaving  Cape  Town.' 

'  Alas,  Fanny !'  said  I,  quite  forgetting  to 
offer  her  my  congratulations  on  this  good  for- 
tune, '  she  knows  not  what  she  has  done.  She 
has  blighted  the  future,  destroyed  the  life  of  a 
strong-hearted  and  single-minded  fellow,  for 
such  I  believe  myself  to  be — one  who  has  con- 
ceived a  love  for  her  so  deep  that  he  can 
never  unlearn  to  love  her,  or  root  the  passion 
from  his  heart.' 

'So  you  think,  and  so  will  all  think  at 
times, '  said  Fanny,  while  the  colour  deepened 
in  her  cheek ;  '  but  you  will  find  some  one  else 
to  love,  Dick,  be  assured  of  that.' 
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<  Never!' 

4  Why  so?' 

'Can  you  ask  ine  why?  The  first,  last, 
and  solitary  love  of  my  heart  was  your  sister 
Clarice,  and  the  hand  of  heaven  alone  could 
light  another  passion  there  !' 

<  Poor  Dick !' 

'  Ay,  poor,  indeed,  now  !' 

Fanny  said  and  did  all  she  could  think  of 
to  soothe  me  while  she  spoke.  I  heard  her 
voice,  but  seemed  scarcely  to  know  what  she 
said.  Had  I  suffered  all,  and  undergone  so 
much,  only  to  find  a  blighting  sequel  such  as 
this  ?  In  mist  and  gray  obscurity  all  around 
me  seemed  at  times  to  fade  away,  while  there 
was  a  hissing  sound  in  my  ears,  and  a  tight- 
ness over  my  heart. 

By  this  fatal  step  Clarice  Haywood  had 
blighted  two  lives — her  own  and  mine;  but 
more  than  all  her  own.  Oh,  had  I  but  achieved 
my  escape  from  Sandilli  sooner  this  might 
have  been  averted!  And  while  Fanny  was 
speaking,  I  chanced  to  see  my  own  face  in  a 
mirror,  when  its  expression  startled  me,  and 
caused  me  to  make  an  effort  to  seem  calm,  for 
therein  I  could  see  that  my  white  lips  were 
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firmly  set,  my  eyes  were  stony  in  their  despair, 
and  my  colour  was  as  that  of  death ! 

I  felt  sick  of  life,  and  with  that  sickness  felt 
the  craving  that  in  sorrow  comes  over  us,  as 
we  grow  older  in  years,  to  be  at  rest  in  the 
dark  place  where  none  can  disturb  us. 

In  the  loneliness  of  my  loving  heart,  thrust 
back  as  it  were  upon  itself,  there  were  mo- 
ments of  vengeful  and  jealous  thoughts,  when 
I  remembered  almost  regretfully  the  daughter 
of  Sandilli — little  Mariqua,  who  loved  me  so 
well,  and  from  whom  I  had  fled  so  pitilessly. 

Poor  savage  girl,  she  was  terribly  avenged 
now ! 

So  Clarice  and  her — how  the  word  choked 
me — her  husband  had  been  at  Puerto  Rico  on 
a  visit  en  route  for  Europe — what  part  I  cared 
not  to  inquire,  for  our  paths  in  life  must  be 
apart  for  ever  now — as  Schencke  van  Neu- 
kerque  had  business  to  transact.  What  his 
business  was  no  one  knew,  perhaps  he  did  not 
know  himself;  but  as  he  had  complete  control 
of  Clarice's  fortune,  he  was,  of  course,  quite 
independent. 

From  this  I  feared  that  the  man  was  a  mere 
Dutch  or  German  adventurer,  who,  notwith- 
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standing  her  beauty,  had  entangled  Clarice 
into  a  marriage  for  the  sake  of  her  money. 

'  They  were  to  sail  from  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico  for  Europe  about  the  18th  of  last 
month,'  said  Fanny. 

'  And  they  did  so.  Seven  vessels  sailed  the 
same  day,  but  I  know  not  for  where.' 

'  And  in  the  confusion  of  her  spirits,  poor 
•Clarice  did  not  tell  us  their  destination  in  her 
farewell  letter ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  Hol- 
land, or  some  part  of  Germany.' 

Lost  as  she  was  to  me,  I  could  but  sigh. 

'  Is  she  happy  with  him?'  I  ventured  to  in- 
quire, after  a  long  pause. 

'Alas,  no;  I  greatly  fear  not.' 

'Already!' 

'Already,  Dick.' 

'  Why  and  wherefore  ?' 

'  We  know  not ;  but  her  face  looked  so  sad 
and  weary  in  expression  when  I  saw  it  last 
that  my  heart  bled  for  her,'  said  Fanny. 

'  And  sad  and  weary  sounded  her  voice 
when  I  heard  it  last/  said  I,  as  memory  flashed 
back  to  the  strange  conversation  which  I  had 
been  compelled  to  overhear  in  the  Hotel  del 
Caballo  Blanco. 
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Long  that  night  did  I  linger  with  Douglas- 
in  the  cool  verandah,  talking  over  my  broken 
plans  and  shattered  hopes,  while  the  starry  sky 
of  the  western  world  displayed  its  glorious 
constellations  above  us  unheeded ;  and  in  my 
present  mood  I  found  the  society  of  Percival 
Graves  and  some  gay  fellows,  who  came  over 
from  the  barracks,  intolerable,  as  they  chaffed 
and  laughed,  while  sipping  their  coffee  or  iced 
claret,  in  "West  Indian  phraseology  taking  ca 
long  drink'  from  a  tumbler,  or  a  '  short'  from 
a  wine-glass  outside  the  dining-room. 

I  soon  saw  that  the  heedless  Fanny  was- 
as  much  immersed  in  gaiety  as  ever,  and 
that  Datetree  Pen  was  a  species  of  heaven 
to  the  young  subs,  who  came  out  fresh  from 
the  provisional  battalion  at  Chatham  or  Til- 
bury. 

I  remained  for  some  months  with  Douglas ; 
but  Fanny  reminded  me  so  much  of  her  sister, 
that  her  society,  with  all  its  charm,  became 
so  saddening  to  me  that  I  resolved  to  leave 
Jamaica  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  Clarice — my  pure,  gentle,  and  lady- 
like Clarice — had  been  the  wife  of  this  man, 
was  a  thought  of  perpetual  torture,  from  which 
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I  could  not  flee.  It  filled  my  heart  with  gnaw- 
ing and  corroding  bitterness  and  rage. 

And  even  with  those  tropical  luxuries  and 
necessities  called  mosquito  curtains,  one  can- 
not sleep  very  sound  on  a  bed  in  Jamaica.  I 
say  on,  as  people  there  never  think  of  going 
into  one. 

I  declined  all  invitations  to  the  European 
mess  at  Newcastle  Barracks,  and  to  that  of 
the  4th  West  India  Regiment  at  Kingston; 
and  a  card  to  a  reception  of  his  excellency 
the  governor  at  Spanish  Town  was  not  even 
answered  by  me.  I  had  become  careless  of 
everything,  and  as  listless  as  Sambo  himself, 
for  Sambo  was  Douglas's  principal  valet,  and 
was  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  emancipated 
West  Indian  negro.  For  twelve  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  he  might  be  seen  lying  under 
.a  mango  tree,  eating  oranges,  pineapples,  and 
bananas,  or  'sucking  the  monkey'— i.e.  a  co- 
coanut  shell  rilled  with  fiery  rum;  but  on 
Sunday  he  would  preach  and  sing  from  the 
top  of  a  hogshead  in  a  way  that  would  have 
enchanted  all  Exeter  Hall. 

During  the  few  months  I  remained  with 
Douglas  at  Datetree  Pen,  letters  came  at  in- 
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tervals  from  Clarice  to  Fanny,  whom  they 
roused  to  tears,  and  wrung  our  hearts.  Her 
life  was  a  lost  one — her  husband  a  horror. 
After  a  time  they  ceased  to  come  at  all,  and 
we  could  but  surmise  sorrowfully  about  her, 
till  the  time  came  when  I  was  to  resume  my 
wandering,  I  knew  not  and  cared  not  whither. 
At  last  I  took  the  West  Indian  and  Pacific 
Company's  steamer,  that  came  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  for  Liverpool ;  and  as  I  bade  Gerard 
Douglas  adieu  on  the  quay  at  Kingston  Har- 
bour, my  heart  was  very  full,  and  for  a  little 
time  we  stood  face  to  face  with  our  hands 
clasped  in  each  other — the  hard,  tight,  and 
silent  grasp  of  those  who  are  ashamed  to 
weep. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

How  often  is  the  destiny  of  a  man  hewn  outr 
shaped,  and  made  before  him  by  the  character 
of  the  woman  who  has  been  his  first  love. 

Clarice  had  been  mine,  and  my  destiny 
was  to  be  a  wanderer  by  land  and  sea. 

Nearly  a  year  had  elapsed  since  these 
events,  when  I  found  myself  located  tem- 
porarily in  Hamburg — perhaps  the  most  dis- 
sipated city  in  Europe.  From  the  day  I  had 
returned  to  the  latter  quarter  of  the  globe  I 
had  been  wandering  about  without  any  par- 
ticular object,  the  most  idle  of  all  idle  men. 

In  fact,  after  a  life  of  considerable  excite- 
ment and  activity,  I  was  now  in  a  manner 
of  way  enjoying  the  vague  luxury  of  utter 
idleness. 

I  had  been  up  the  Rhine — as  who  has  not 
in  these  travelling  times  ? — and  4  done'  it  all 
from  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Glacier  of  the  Rheinwald. 
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I  had  gone  through  the  beauties  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  had  nearly  left  my  bones  on  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  as  three  of  my  fellow  tra- 
vellers did.  We  had  passed  the  inn  at  Pioz 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the 
darkness  had  set  in,  the  wind  was  blowing 
keen  and  fierce,  and  then  on  its  biting  blast 
the  snow  came  swooping  down  from  the  ice- 
clad  mountain  sweeps. 

My  companions,  three  Americans,  were 
foolhardy,  and  I  set  but  little  store  on  my  life 
at  any  time  now.  In  vain  we  were  warned  to 
abide  the  night  at  Proz,  but  we  planted  our 
alpenstocks  manfully  into  the  ice,  set  our 
teeth  to  the  blast,  and  pushed  on ;  but  I  alone, 
more  dead  than  alive,  reached  the  Hospice, 
for  the  three  Americans  perished  by  the  way- 
side, and  were  found  frozen  hard  and  stiff  next 
day  not  far  from  the  mountain  monastery. 

Naples,  Rome,  Nice,  and  Paris  were  all 
favoured  by  me  in  succession.  For  a  time  I 
had  lingered  in  the  narrow  vale  of  Baden- 
Baden,  till  I  tired  of  its  wood-covered  hills 
and  its  dissipated  fashionables,  as  1  also  did  of 
Homburg,  with  all  its  hills  and  casinos,  its 
brunnens  and  its  bores,  so  I  took  my  way 
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from  them,  everywhere  doing  what  John 
Murray  expects  every  judicious  tourist  to  do, 
going  to  the  best  hotels,  seeing  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen,  and  doing  miles  upon  miles 
of  pictures  and  statuary,  galleries  and  arsenals, 
ruins  and  churches,  till  on  an  evening  in  Sep- 
tember I  found  myself  in  the  Hotel  de 
l'Europe,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magni- 
ficent caravansaries  in  Hamburg,  that  city  of 
thieves  and  merchant  princes. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Alsterdamm,  and 
drowsily  I  sat  at  the  lofty  casement  of  my 
apartment,  which  was  on  the  third  etage,  and 
this  gave  me  an  ample  view  of  the  Jungfern- 
stieg,  or  Maiden's  Walk,  with  all  its  stately 
hotels  and  cafes,  its  double  rows  of  trees,  and 
the  endless  stream  of  magnificent  carriages 
with  liveried  couriers  sporting  epaulette  and 
plume,  cabs  or  droschkis,  its  crowds  of  pas- 
sengers on  horse  and  foot,  and  though  last, 
not  least,  the  beautiful  sheet  of  the  Alster 
Lake,  with  all  its  tiny  steamers  gliding  up 
and  down  between  the  bridge,  the  pavilion, 
and  the  Fahr-huse  Tea-gardens,  and  more  than 
a  thousand  gaily  painted  pleasure  boats,  mak- 
ing its  waters  alive  with  gaiety  and  music. 
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The  crash  of  drums  and  the  notes  of  a  fine 
brass  band  waking  the  echoes  of  the  lofty  Neuer 
Wall,  came  like  an  old  familiar  sound  to  my 
ears,  and  then,  amid  the  scowls  of  the  Ham- 
burgers, the  75th  and  76th  Regiments  of 
Prussian  infantry,  with  bayonets  fixed  and 
the  black  eagle  flying,  defiled  past  on  their  way 
to  Altona,  with  their  intense  air  of  military 
precision,  their  goatskin  packs,  spiked  hel- 
mets, and  dirty-looking  canvas  trousers  rolled 
up  above  the  ankles  of  their  blucher  boots. 

I  had  been  a  week  in  Hamburg  on  the 
evening  in  question,  and  was  mentally  dubious 
whether  to  take  the  first  steamer  for  Hull  in 
England,  or  for  Christiania  in  Norway,  so 
vague  was  my  purpose,  when  a  trivial  incident 
that  led  to  others  was  the  means  of  causing 
me  to  remain. 

As  the  evening  was  beautiful,  I  had  de- 
scended to  the  portico  of  the  hotel,  and  there 
was  lingering  over  a  pipe  and  glass  tankard 
of  lager  beer,  when  a  funeral  procession  passed, 
and  the  odd  equipment  of  the  attendants  led 
me  to  follow  it,  though  it  seemed  to  attract  no 
attention  from  the  passers,  who,  of  course,  were 
daily  used  to  such  a  sight. 
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The  funeral  party  was  entirely  composed 
of  public  hired  mourners,  and  not  of  the  friends 
of  the  deceased.  These  men,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, are  always  dressed  in  black,  and  after  a 
very  antique  fashion.  Round  their  necks  were 
plaited  ruffs,  and  they  wore  wigs,  the  long 
curls  of  which  were  profusely  powdered.  Their 
slashed  doublets,  trunk  hose,  and  short  cloaks 
were  all  of  the  old  Spanish  mode,  and  they 
were  armed  with  long,  slender,  bowl-hilted 
rapiers,  such  as  Ferdinand  of  Toledo  might 
have  worn. 

Those  same  sixteen  most  sombre-looking 
persons,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  attended  when 
hired,  all  marriage  festivals,  and  also  formed 
the  bodyguard  of  the  magistrates,  their  places 
being  purchased  at  a  high  price  in  consequence 
of  the  many  perquisites,  fees,  and  privileges 
attached  to  them. 

Roused  from  my  growing  apathy  by  a  pro- 
cession attired  so  singularly,  I  relinquished  my 
pipe  for  a  cigar,  and  strolled  after  it  along  the 
stately  wooded  promenade  of  the  Maiden  Walk, 
and  through  the  Damm  Gate  till  we  reached 
the  public  cemetery,  which  was  like  every  other 
place  of  the  same  kind,  with  its  headstones, 
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slabs,  and  urns,  crosses,  flowers,  wreaths  of  im- 
mortelles, and  other  sorrowful  mementoes  of 
those  who  are  dead  and  gone. 

The  body — that  of  a  child,  apparently — 
was  committed  to  the  dust.  The  service  was 
read  by  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  wore  a 
long  black  silk  cassock  and  a  ruff  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  hired  mourners  were  lighting  their 
pipes  in  haste  to  be  gone,  and  supposing  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  seen,  I,  too,  was  turn- 
ing away  to  quit  the  place,  when  I  experienced 
something  like  an  electric  shock  on  beholding 
a  man  whose  figure  was  but  too  familiar  to 
me  loitering  near  a  tomb — Mynheer  van  Neu- 
kerque ! 

I  shrank  back  with  a  wild  beating  of  my 
heart,  intending  to  watch  him  unseen,  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  locked  for  the  night  in  the 
cemetery,  the  gates  of  which  I  knew  would 
soon  be  closed. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  fashionable  style,  with 
an  ordinary  black  paletot,  a  gray  crush  hat, 
and  wore  pale  lavender  gloves.  He  had  a  cigar 
in  his  mouth,  and  was  reading,  as  I  supposed, 
with  apparent  earnestness,  the  inscription  on 
a  newly-erected  tomb     At  last  he  raised  his 
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head,  and  without  seeming  to  notice  me,  walked 
from  the  parterre  of  graves  to  a  gravelled  path, 
where  a  lady  joined  him — a  tall  and  elegant 
woman,  who  was  magnificently  dressed. 

She  took  his  arm  with  an  air  of  pretty  co- 
quettish impatience,  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  gate. 

She  was  not  Clarice,  for  she  was  taller, 
darkhaired,  and  more  showy  in  appearance; 
but  who  was  she  with  whom  he  was  lingering 
here  in  a  cemetery  in  the  evening,  and  where 
was  that  other,  of  whom  he  had  robbed  me  ? 

A  chill  came  over  my  heart,  and  I  sprang 
to  the  tomb  at  which  I  had  first  observed 
him. 

It  was  a  plain  pillar  of  gray  granite,  des- 
titute of  ornament  or  inscription,  consequently 
mynheer  of  the  unhealthy  complexion  could 
not  have  been  reading,  and  it  was  very  im- 
probable that  he  was  praying,  as  a  man  would 
not  likely  be  so  employed  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  A  recent  interment  had  taken  place 
before  the  pillar.  The  turf  had  been  newly 
laid,  and  on  it  there  lay  a  wreath  of  white  ar- 
tificial flowers. 

kWho  is  buried  here?'  thought  I.    'What 
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can  be  the  object  of  Neukerque  in  coming 
hither,  and  what  is  his  apparent  interest  in 
this  burial  place  ?' 

He  might  have  asked  exactly  the  same 
questions  of  me ;  but  when  I  remembered  the 
madness,  the  strange  mania  of  which  his  bro- 
ther was  accused,  and  other  strange  stories,  I 
am  weak  enough  to  confess  that  a  gloomy  fear, 
a  great  horror,  crept  over  me. 

4  At  all  hazards  I  shall  question  him !'  I 
exclaimed,  and  rushed  after  him  just  as  the 
sixteen  hired  mourners  were  passing  through 
the  archway;  but  Mynheer  van  Neukerque 
and  his  attractive  companion  had  already  both 
reached  the  Damm  Gate,  and  were  lost  amid 
the  crowds  that  were  now  promenading  on  the 
Jungfernstieg. 

Already  the  gas  lamps  were  being  lighted, 
.and  sending  their  long  lines  of  tremulous  ra- 
•diance  across  the  beautiful  Binnen  Alster,  in 
the  crystal  depths  of  which  the  bridge  and 
spire,  the  Pavilion  cafe,  the  shops,  the  hotels, 
and  even  the  crowded  and  gigantic  Sporvie 
'busses,  which  run  on  lines  of  rails,  were  all 
reflected  downward  as  in  a  mirror. 

A  fear  crept  over  me — a  fear  that  the  grave 
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beside  which  I  had  stood  in  the  vast  cemetery 
outside  the  Damm  Gate  was  that  of  her  I 
had  loved  so  well.  Oh,  had  it  indeed  come  to 
this,  that  she  had  died  in  a  foreign  land,  with- 
out a  friend,  perhaps,  beside  her,  without  her 
hands  in  mine,  and  without  the  secret  of  her 
married  life  recorded ! 

Early  next  morning,  when  the  Binnen  Als- 
ter,  and  all  the  windows,  church  clocks,  and 
spires  of  Hamburg  were  glittering  in  the  rising 
sun,  when  the  birds  were  carolling  amid  the 
trees  of  the  Maiden  Walk,  and  when  the  nurses 
and  servant  girls,  in  that  pretty  and  modest 
dress  which  all  that  class  wear  in  that  cityr 
were  flitting  to  and  fro  about  their  morning 
work,  I  made  my  way  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment to  prosecute  inquiries,  and  on  passing  the 
tomb  and  the  little  grave  I  had  seen  last  night 
I  trembled  lest  there  should  be  signs  that  the 
solemn  turf  had  been  violated. 

But  the  green  sods  were  undisturbed.  A 
blackbird  was  carolling  sweetly  close  by,  and 
the  diamond  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  grass,  the 
flowers,  and  the  wreaths  of  immortelles. 

On  the  grave  of  the  little  one  some  affec- 
tionate hand  had  already  placed  a  chaplet  of 
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purple  violets  and  camellias  of  snowy  white- 
ness. 

The  recorder  of  the  names  of  those  who- 
filled  this  gloomy  place,  a  pleasant  and  polite 
old  German,  who  had  evidently  been  a  soldier, 
informed  me  that  the  occupant  of  the  grave 
which  interested  me  was  a  frau — that  is,  a  lady. 

'  A  lady,'  I  repeated. 

'  Yes,  mein  herr.  A  foreign  lady,  who 
died  suddenly  of  some  dangerous  malady  in  a 
cottage  some  miles  from  this,  on  the  Alster ;. 
and  her  body  was  brought  here  for  a  hasty 
interment  by  her  husband,  who  seemed  to  love 
her  so  much  that  he  would  not  trust  the  re- 
mains to  the  hired  mourners  alone,  but  came 
hither  with  them  himself.' 

'  What  like  was  he  ?'  I  asked,  with  a  sinking 
heart  and  a  lowering  brow. 

f  Tall,  pale,  and  very  gloomy  in  appear- 
ance ;  but  then  the  herr  was,  of  course,  plunged 
in  profound  grief.  He  was  at  her  grave  yes- 
terday.' 

'So  lately?' 

'  Yes,  mein  herr,  last  evening.' 

'  It  must  be  lie,'  I  exclaimed.  '  His  name 
— his  name  and  hers !'  I  added,  in  accents  which. 
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made  the  stolid  old  German  open  his  gray  eyes 
very  wide,  take  the  tasselled  meerschaum  from 
his  moustached  mouth,  and  stare  at  me. 

'  Mein  herr  is  perhaps  a  relation  ?' 

'No,  none.' 

'  Then  whence  this  interest  ?' 

'  Her  name,  I  tell  you,  old  man,  if  you  would 
not  drive  me  mad?' 

'  She  was  named  the  Baroness  Elandberg. 

'Elandberg,'  said  I,  greatly  relieved.  'Oh, 
she  was  only  a  German,  then.' 

i  No,  mein  herr,'  replied  the  old  recorder, 
smiling  as  if  he  fully  appreciated  my  uninten- 
tional rudeness.  '  She  and  her  husband  were 
English  people  of  title.' 

'  But  the  name  you  have  mentioned  is  not 
an  English  one — it  sounds  quite  Dutch.' 

And  in  memory  I  reverted  to  the  beautiful 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  Elandberg,  in 
Uitenhagen,  where  many  a  time  and  oft  I  had 
brought  down  the  white  rhinoceros,  the  African 
buffalo,  and  the  eland  of  the  Cape  colonists,  by 
a  single  ball  from  those  rifles  of  which  Adrian 
Africander  had  robbed  me. 

The  German  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  that  the  name  and  title  of  the  lady  would 
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be  carved  upon  the  stone  next  day  in  full, 
when  mein  herr  could  read  them  for  himself  if 
he  chose. 

All  that  day  and  most  of  the  next  I  idled 
about  Hamburg.  I  rambled  to  the  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Blankenese,  with  its  pretty  and  pic- 
turesque little  houses  scattered  along  the  slope 
and  among  the  trees,  one  over  the  other,  row 
upon  row.  I  took  the  Sporvie  'bus  to  Wands- 
beck,  which  is  in  Prussia  now,  where  1  saw  the 
observatory  built  by  Tycho  Brahe,  and  lunched 
on  brawn  and  la^er  beer  in  a  room  that  had 
once  been  the  study  of  Clasidius,  and  got  back 
to  Hamburg  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 

A  droschki  soon  set  me  down  at  the  gate 
of  the  cemetery,  where  a  carver,  while  whist- 
ling gaily  a  German  waltz,  was  just  giving  the 
finishing  touches  with  his  chisel  to  the  brief 
inscription  on  the  tomb,  and  it  ran  simply 
thus: 

'  In  memoriam  sacram.  C.  H.,  the  Baroness 
Elandberg.  Died  25  th  of  May  18 — .  Aged 
twenty-seven  years.' 

And  this  was  all. 

'Clarice  would  now  be  nearly  twenty-seven/ 
thought  I ;  but  as  she  and  this  Baroness  could 
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scarcely  be  one  and  the  same  person,  I  turned 
away  in  perplexity,  pleased  that  one  doubt  had 
been  removed  from  my  mind,  yet,  neverthe- 
less, determined  to  trace  out  Mynheer  van 
Xeukerque,  and  discover  whether  or  not  she 
was  happy  now.  I  owed  this  course,  I  thought, 
to  the  memory  of  her  good  old  father,  kind 
Toby  Haywood,  of  Walcot  Tower,  to  her  sister, 
the  heedless  Fanny,  to  my  friend  Douglas,  and, 
more  than  all,  to  herself;  and  yet,  while  mak- 
ing this  mental  vow,  I  could  not  forget  that 
she  was  another  man's  wife,  with  whom  I  had 
no  just  or  legal  right  to  interfere. 

But  now  I  remembered  with  a  strange  chill 
that  which  I  had  not  remarked  particularly 
before — that  Van  Neukerque  had  round  his- 
crush  hat  a  very  unmistakable  band  of  crape — 
that  he  was  in  half  mourning  for  some  one. 

'"C.  H."  What  was  her  maiden  name  V 
I  asked  of  the  recorder. 

'  I  am  sorry,  mein  herr,  that  I  cannot  tell 
you.  It  was  thus  given  me,  and  "  C.  H."  may 
stand  for  Carlotta  Hortensia,  Catherine  Hen- 
rietta, or  I  know  not  what.' 

c  True  —  perhaps.  I  thank  you.  Good- 
morning.' 
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As  I  was  walking  slowly  back  to  the  Hotel 
-de  l'Europe,  seeking  its  back  porch  in  the  Her- 
man strasse,  a  shout  from  several  persons  roused 
me  from  a  reverie,  and  springing  instinctively 
on  one  side,  I  narrowly  escaped  being  ridden 
down  by  a  horseman,  who  came  dashing  along 
the  street  at  a  most  unwarrantable  pace. 

As  I  looked  up  at  him  I  encountered  the 
pale  face,  cold,  gleaming  eyes,  and  the  firmly 
set  mouth  of  Schencke  van  Neukerque,  the 
very  man  I  sought ! 

I  called  in  haste  to  two  Prussian  gen- 
darmes to  seize  him,  and  they  drew  their 
brass-hilted  hangers  to  cut  his  bridle  or  cap- 
ture him,  not  in  obedience  to  me,  as  I  spoke 
in  English  in  my  confusion,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  arresting  him  for  furious  riding. 
He  spurred  past  them,  however,  and  galloping 
on  by  the  Bourse,  disappeared  beyond,  in  the 
•densely-crowded  Adolphsplatz. 

Being  a  total  stranger  in  Hamburg,  I  had 
no  one  to  assist  me,  to  advise  me,  or  to  confer 
with  ;  but  I  felt  an  imperative  obligation  upon 
me  to  do  something.  With  '  the  indefinable 
instinct  of  something  yet  to  come,'  and  the 
strange  conduct  of  this  man,  the  very  fact  of 
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his  almost  riding  me  down  under  the  heels  of 
his  horse,  and  passing  on  without  explanation 
or  apology,  seemed  to  warrant  me  afresh  in 
tracking  him  out. 

At  all  the  hotels  I  inquired  minutely 
whether  a  person  named  Neukerque  had 
taken  rooms  or  dined  there;  but  no  such 
man  was  known.  At  the  poste  restante  I  was 
informed  by  a  remarkably  sharp  clerk  that 
letters  for  a  person  so  named  had  been  trans- 
mitted from  thence  to  a  place  called  Ependorf, 
nine  miles  from  the  city,  but  none  had  gone 
there  since  the  25th  of  May,  as  he  would  seem 
to  have  left  that  place. 

The  25th  of  May — a  strange  coincidence ! 
It  was  the  very  date  I  had  seen  carved  on 
the  tombstone  beside  which  Neukerque  had 
been  loitering,  and  from  a  cottage  on  the 
Alster  had  the  dead  lady  been  brought. 

He  was  said  to  be  a  merchant ;  but  amid 
the  roar  of  the  Bourse,  perhaps  the  most 
crowded  and  noisy  in  the  world,  from  the 
upper  balconies  I  scanned  the  sea  of  human 
faces  in  the  court  below  with  my  lorgnette, 
but  looked  in  vain  for  his.  However,  the 
theatres  and  other  public  places  yet  remained 
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to  me ;  but  should  I  be  lucky  enough  to  select 
the  same  time  and  place  that  he  did  ?  More 
than  all,  might  he  not  have  left  the  city  en- 
tirely, and  thus  render  all  my  labour  futile  ? 

If  I  met  him,  how  should  I  address  him,  I 
asked  of  myself?  Of  course,  introducing  my- 
self as  a  stranger  in  that  foreign  city — as  a 
former  friend  of  his  wife — as  the  friend  of  the 
Douglases,  from  whom,  by  the  way,  I  had  not 
heard  for  months  now,  so  unsettled  were  my 
habits,  so  erratic  my  movements — as  one  who 
had  known  his  brother  Schalk  in  the  far  Cape 
Colony;  but  here  I  must  own  that  knowledge 
to  have  been  more  perplexing  than  pleasing. 

And  this  man  whose  whereabouts  was  in- 
volved in  so  much  mystery,  who  seemed  to 
appear  and  disappear  at  will,  who  could  not 
be  traced,  and  whose  name  was  quite  unknown 
to  the  Prussian  gendarmes  that  patrolled  every 
street  of  Hamburg  and  Altona,  was  the  man 
who  had  parted  us  for  ever. 

Oh,  heaven !  were  all  the  passionate  kisses 
we  had  exchanged  —  all  the  vows  we  had 
uttered  —  all  the  vows  and  thoughts  that 
were  unuttered  as  being  too  deep  for  words 
— all  the  happy,  happy  hours  of  tender  endear- 
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merit,  when  hope  was  high  and  our  hearts 
were  young  —  all  the  long  and  silent  love 
trances  in  which  we  had  shared — times  when 
the  world  itself  seemed  to  stand  still — were 
these  each  and  all  really  gone  for  ever,  and  to 
be  as  nothing  now  ? 

And  an  echo  in  my  heart  answered — 

4  Nothing !' 

Should  T  insult  him  —  put  a  bullet  into 
him  at  twelve  paces  ?  We  were  free  to  act 
as  foreigners  on  foreign  ground. 

But  then  came  another  reflection.  He  was 
not  altogether  to  blame,  and  a  duel  might  be 
the  cause  of  sorrow,  perhaps  of  disgrace  to 
her;  so  the  thought  was  abandoned  as  soon 
as  formed,  and  just  as  I  drew  in  my  chair  at 
one  of  the  boards  of  the  table  d'hote  in  the 
stately  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  where  seldom  less 
than  two  hundred  sat  daily  down  to  dine  at 
three  p.m.,  a  gentleman  on  my  right  hand, 
who  had  been  intent  on  talking  to  a  fair 
Swede  beside  him,  turned  to  me  abruptly, 
exclaiming : 

4  What,  Haddon,  are  you  here  ?  By  Jove, 
how  doocid  strange  that  we  should  meet  in 
Hamburg !' 
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I  turned  with  surprise  to  hear  a  familiar 
English  voice  amid  the  foreign  Babel  and  gut- 
tural babble  around  me,  and  met  the  hand- 
some Anglo-Saxon  facej  the  nicely-parted  hair, 
the  bandolined  moustache,  and  the  perfect 
toilette,  even  to  collar,  cuffs,  and  studs,  of  Per- 
cival  Graves,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards — the 
aide-de-camp  whom  I  had  seen  on  pretended 
sick  leave  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  Datetree 
Pen  in  Jamaica. 

'  By  Jove,  how  doocid  odd  we  should  meet 
here ;  but  doocid  pleasant  and  jolly  too.  Glad 
to  see  you,  old  fellow !'  he  exclaimed,  and  we 
shook  hands  warmly,  for  my  old  silly  jealousies 
of  him  when  we  were  on  the  march  to  the 
Amatola  mountains  were  all  gone  now,  and 
here,  by  the  Alster  and  the  muddy  Elbe,  I 
hailed  him  quite  as  an  old  friend,  and  we  be- 
gan to  converse  as  well  as  we  might  amid  the 
buzz  of  tongues  in  every  language,  but  chiefly 

VOL.  III.  II 
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Hamburg  German,  around  us,  together  with 
the  incessant  interruptions  consequent  to  a 
stream  of  waiters  poking  silver  entree  dishes 
and  so  forth  over  one's  left  shoulder. 

I  was  full  of  thought,  my  mind  was  ill  at 
ease,  I  could  not  eat,  and,  sooth  to  say,  Ger- 
man cookery  is  not  very  attractive ;  hot  water 
with  a  single  pea  in  it  being  generally  con- 
sidered as  soup, 

'  So,  Graves,  you  are  on  leave  again  ?'  said  I. 

'  No  ;  sold  out — couldn't  help  it — made  a 
bad  book  on  the  Derby  and  Oaks.  I  sent  in 
my  papers  from  Jamaica.' 

'Married— eh?' 

' Oh,  no,'  said  he,  laughing;  'time  enough 
for  that  sort  of  thing  after  I  detect  my  first 
gray  hair.  Talking  of  fogies — heard  anything 
of  Douglas  lately?' 

'  Not  since  I  saw  his  name  in  the  Gazette? 

'Among  the  bankrupts — eh?' 

'  No;  something  better  than  that — as  brevet- 
major.' 

'  Glad  to  hear  of  it.  That  is  my  bottle  of 
moselle.    Will  you  join  me?' 

'Thanks!' 

1  How  jolly  strange  it  is  that  they  give  you 
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potatoes  here  at  breakfast,  just  as  is  done  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  that  fish  always 
forms  the  second  course  at  dinner  after  the 
meat.  And  look  at  those  German  fellows,  how 
they  square  their  elbows  and  poke  them  into 
each  other  at  table;  and  the  women,  how  they 
grasp  their  forks  like  daggers,  by  Jove  !  Ah, 
no  one  comports  herself  so  exquisitely  at  table 
as  a  genuine  English  lady.' 

4  But  what  are  you  doing  in  Hamburg?'  I 
asked. 

'  Nothing.     And  you  V 

'  Nothing  also — that  is,  as  yet' 

'  I  came  here  from  Berlin,  en  route  for 
London,  and  don't  know  whether  to  take  rail- 
way for  Ostend,  or  a  steamer  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Thames  direct.' 

'  Do  you  put  up  at  the  Europe  ?' 

c  Yes ;  second  Stage.1 

1  Stay  with  me  for  a  day  or  two.  I  have  a 
little  matter  on  hand  that,  once  discussed,  I 
may  return  with  you.' 

'  With  pleasure.  I'm  your  man ;  but  it  is 
a  stupid  place  this  Hamburg — stupid  to  a  Lon- 
doner, at  least — and  I  wonder  I  have  loitered 
here  so  long.' 
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'It  seems  gay  enough,'  said  I. 

'  Gay — a  little  ;  and  don't  the  women  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  leer  at  the  men?  No  male 
biped  escapes  them.  It  is  the  most  dissipated 
hole  in  the  world — beats  Paris  and  London  all 
to  nothing.  But  when  you  have  been  at  the 
Circus  Renz,  Smidt's  Tivoli  Gardens,  the  the- 
atre, the  Elbe  and  Schweitzer  Pavilions,  had  a 
glance  at  the  countess  in  her  carriage,  as  she 
bowls  along  the  Maiden  Walk  or  the  Neuer 
Wall,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  seen,  and 
nothing  more  to  be  done  but  to  strap  your 
portmanteau,  woll  up  your  wugs,  and  be  off.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  rolling  up  one's  rugs. 

'  But  this  countess — who  is  she?'  I  inquired. 

'How  long  have  you  been  in  Hamburg?' 

'About  a  week.' 

'And  have  not  yet  seen  the  countess?' 

'  No ;  I  am  a  stranger  here.' 

'So  am  I,  for  the  matter  of  that/  said 
Graves ;  '  but  she  was  soon  pointed  out  to  me. 
She  is  a  very  handsome  and  wealthy  woman, 
this  Kathi  Countess  of  Klampenborg,  and  leads 
the  fashion  among  a  certain — perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  uncertain — set  here.     She  is  the 
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observed  of  all  observers  at  the  theatre,  opera, 
Schweitzer's  Pavilion,  and  even  at  St.  Michael's 
Church,  where  her  equipage  draws  up  at  the 
porch  every  Sunday.  By  the  way,  you  should 
see  that  church.  Its  spire  is  the  loftiest  in 
Europe,  being  one  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  in  London.' 

'  And  this  countess?' 

'  Oh,  her  character  won't  brook  much  hand- 
ling. Who  she  was  nobody  knows.  She  was 
married  to  one  of  the  richest  Jews  in  Ham- 
burg, who  to  please  her  bought  a  countship 
somewhere,  and  then  died,  leaving  her  his 
title,  and  what  was  better,  his  tin ;  and  since 
then  she  has  been  going  the  pace  most  rapidly. 
But  as  for  St.  Michael's  Church — ' 

4 1  have  other  work  on  hand  than  sight- 
seeing,' said  I  impatiently. 

'Have  you  weally  now?  I  thought  you 
said  that  you  had  nothing  to  do.' 

'And  nothing  was  absolutely  my  object 
until  a  day  ago,  when — ' 

'  You  fell  in  with  some  pretty  face — put  a 
monkey  on  it  you  did !'  he  cried,  laughing. 

'  No,  Graves ;  I  had  a  very  singular  ren- 
contre.' 
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'  With  whom  ?' 

'  Mynheer  van  Xeukerque,  who  married 
Miss  Haywood.' 

4  Are  they  here  ?' 

'  He,  at  least,  is  here.     As  for  her — ' 

'  Now  that  you  speak  of  it,  it  seems  like  a 
dream  to  me  that  I  have  seen  him  somewhere. 
Poor  girl — poor  Clarice  Haywood !  I  was 
awfully  spoony  on  her  once,  and  she  almost 
jilted  me  to  marry  that  horrid  Dutch  fellow.' 

'He  saved  her  life,  it  seems?'  said  I 
gloomily. 

1  Certainly.  It  was  pluckily  and  deuced 
well  done,  for  I  saw  it.  But  where  is  she  now 
if  not  with  him  ?' 

'  I  have  a  gnawing  curiosity  to  ask — ay, 
to  force  him  to  say — if  I  meet  him ;  but  I  have 
no  legal  title  to  do  so.' 

4  Nor  I ;  but  I'll  swear  we  are  cousins,  or 
something  of  that  sort.' 

I  then  told  Graves  all  about  the  tomb  near 
which  I  had  seen  him  lingering,  and  the  in- 
terest he  seemed  to  take  in  it,  of  the  initials 
and  inscription,  the  date  of  which  so  closely 
tallied  with  that  up  to  which  letters  had  been 
forwarded   to   him    at   Ependorf — the   same 
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Ependorf  from  whence  the  dead  baroness  was 
said  to  have  been  brought ;  and  after  he  heard 
me,  my  companion  became  lost  in  a  maze  of 
conjecture. 

'  Can  she  be  buried  there  ?'  he  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

'  If  so,  whence  this  title  of  baroness  ?' 

1  In  a  burying  ground;  and  it  was  there 
you  saw  him?'  he  exclaimed. 

'  Yes  ;  the  great  cemetery  outside  the 
Damm  Gate — the  Kensal-green  of  Hamburg.' 

'  How  doocid  odd,'  said  Graves  ponder- 
ingly. 

'And  seeing  him  there  waked  some  me- 
mories of  my  Cape  adventures  that  were  odd 
indeed,  and  gave  rise  to  the  darkest  suspi- 
cions.' 

'  He  must  have  a  fancy  for  gloomy  objects,' 
said  Graves,  '  for  it  was  in  a  cemetery  that  I 
recognised  him  at  Rome.' 

'  When  was  this  ?' 

'  Six  months  ago — him  to  a  certainty.  I 
turned  out  with  other  sightseers  in  the  Piazza 
d'Espana  to  see  the  military  funeral  of  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  French  regiments.  It 
took  place  after  dusk,  and  was  a  most  impos- 
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ing  spectacle.  First  came  a  hundred  Roman 
boys  attired  in  pink  and  white,  followed  by 
twice  that  number  of  monks,  all  chanting  and 
carrying  lighted  candles  four  feet  in  length. 
Then  came  the  priests  in  their  robes  around  a 
gigantic  crucifix,  the  coffin  covered  by  a  pall 
of  black  and  yellow  satin,  with  six  field  officers 
on  each  side;  two  regimental  bands  followed 
with  muffled  drums;  the  infantry,  with  arms 
reversed,  followed  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  among  those  who  stood  by  the  grave  in  a 
mourning  cloak  was  this  man,  Neukerque, 
whom  no  one  present  seemed  to  know.  What 
the  dooce  does  it  all  mean  ?  At  Ependorf,  he 
would  be  sure  to  have  been  known  by  his  own 
name.' 

'Yes;  so  say  the  postal  officials.' 

'Well,  let  us  look  up  some  of  the  public 
mourners — they  may  elucidate  the  affair.' 

'An  excellent  idea,   Graves,  for  which   I 
thank  you.     I  did  not  think  of  it  before.' 

'But  we  must  wait  until  to-morrow.' 

'  Well,  here  come  the  candles.' 

'And  there  go  the  ladies  like  a  covey  of 
partridges.' 

For,  as  is  usual  at  the  dinner  table  of  all 
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German  and  North  European  hotels,  the 
waiters  entered  with  lighted  candles  when  the 
cloth  was  removed,  as  smoking  was  to  begin. 
So  we  all  rose  and  turned  towards  the  doors 
as  the  ladies  bowed  and  withdrew. 

An  old  Prussian  major,  of  Scottish  descent, 
Helmuth  von  Gordon,  of  the  75th  Regiment, 
who  dined  daily  at  the  table  d'hote,  finding  that 
we  had  both  served,  now  joined  in  our  conver- 
sation, when  I  did  not  wish  to  have  it  inter- 
rupted by  talking  '  shop'  a  la  Priisse,  till  he 
went  to  sleep  over  his  simple  tankard  of  lager 
beer,  wearied  after  a  long  argument  on  that 
system,  the  advantage  of  which  no  foreigner 
or  English  civilian  can  see  or  understand — pur- 
chase in  our  army.  Yet  the  old  soldier  was 
something  more  than  a  soldier,  for  he  could 
talk  of  German  literature  and  art,  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn, 
Haydn  and  Handel. 

We  shall  have  more  of  the  major  anon,  for 
we  met  and  parted  daily  '  with  that  sort  of 
mutual  liking  that  is  so  pleasant  to  take  up, 
so  easy  to  lay  down,  and  yet  might  become 
friendship  if  it  had  time  to  ripen.' 

I  now  ordered   more   sparkling    moselle. 
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Graves  and  I  exchanged  our  cigar  cases,  re- 
hearsed our  plans  and  measures  to  unravel  the 
mystery  in  the  movements  of  Mynheer  van 
Neukerque,  and  we  hoped  to  do  so  easily  and 
clearly  on  the  morrow. 

However,  the  mystery  was  to  be  a  little 
increased  ere  the  night  was  passed. 

As  the  darkness  closed  in  we  proposed 
to  go  somewhere.  Graves  suggested  the 
Schweitzer  Pavilion,  or  the  Altona  Casino, 
where  wohl  cartes  were  given  to  the  prettiest 
girls  alone,  and  where  the  wine  was  unexcep- 
tionable; but  I  was  in  no  mood  for  dancing, 
and  bluntly  declined  to  go  to  either  place, 
though  the  former  was  fashionable,  and  re- 
quired visitors  to  be  in  full  dress. 

The  theatre  and  opera  were  shut,  so  we 
ordered  the  hotel  porter  to  summon  a  droschki, 
and  in  the  hope  that  we  might  light  upon  our 
Dutch  acquaintance  in  some  public  place, 
drove  to  the  Renz  Circus — a  large  and  beau- 
tiful arena  for  horsemanship  and  acrobatic 
feats,  with  an  ample  stage  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, and  a  magnificent  orchestra,  which 
played  during  the  night  the  finest  airs  from 
Faust  and  Norma,  varied  by  those  rubbishy 
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measures  that  suited  the  action  of  the  horse, 


when  the  pretty  Swede,  Fru  Tibell,  new 
through  the  hoops  or  over  the  banners  at  full 
speed,  or  caracoled  among  the  sawdust  as  a 
very  killing  Polish  lancer. 

But  to  our  great  delight  the  English  riders 
and  clowns  bore  away  the  palm  from  all  the 
foreigners,  and  though  our  Crown  Princess  is 
to  be  the  future  Empress  of  Germany,  our 
satisfaction  in  this  small  national  triumph  did 
not  seem  to  be  shared  by  Major  von  Gordon 
and  a  score  or  so  of  officers  of  the  75th  and 
76th  line  regiments,  who  were  all  grouped  to- 
gether in  one  place  in  the  iirst  parquet,  and 
were — it  seemed  odd  to  our  eyes — all  in  their 
undress  uniform,  with  blue  surtouts,  forage 
caps,  and  their  straight,  spring-shell  swords 
slung  through  a  hole  in  the  left  skirt — swords 
of  the  fashion  worn  by  the  British  at  Fon- 
tenoy. 

We  soon  wearied  of  this  place,  and  were 
returning  through  the  spacious,  finely-lit,  and 
crowded  streets  to  our  hotel,  when  the  shrill 
blowing  of  police  whistles,  and  the  hurrying  to 
and  fro  of  the  Prussian  gendarmes,  announced 
that  a  conflagration  was  seen  in  some  part  of 
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the  city  by  the  fire  watch,  which  nightly  oc- 
cupy the  great  spire  of  St.  Michael,  from 
whence  the  whole  of  Hamburg,  with  the  Elbe 
the  Alster,  and  the  Bille  winding  through, 
may  be  seen  like  a  glittering  map  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  feet  below. 

The  fire  was  of  no  interest  to  us,  and  hav- 
ing no  desire  to  be  jostled  by  a  crowd,  or 
robbed  by  those  roughs  with  whom  the  city 
abounds,  we  proceeded  towards  our  hotel,  till 
at  the  corner  of  the  Hohe  Bleichen  we  found 
the  street  almost  impassable,  as  a  block  of 
carriages,  droschkis,  and  carts  had  taken  place, 
consequent  on  the  passage  of  a  gigantic  fire 
engine  on  the  iron  tramway. 

'Look,  Haddon — the  countess,  bv  Jove!' 
exclaimed  Graves,  as  a  magnificent  carriage, 
lined  with  white  satin,  the  panels  gorgeous 
with  coats  of  arms,  a  row  of  embossed  coronets 
round  the  roof,  the  harness  of  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful grays  shining  with  plate  ornaments,  the 
liveries  of  the  driver  and  valet,  and  the  uni- 
form— if  we  may  so  degrade  the  word — of  the 
handsome  courier  who  shared  the  rumble  with 
the  latter — a  cocked  hat,  plume,  epaulettes,  belt, 
and  sabre  worthy  those  of  a  Russian   field- 
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marshal,  all  came  slowly  past,  pressing  towards 
the  Konigstrasse. 

By  the  blaze  of  the  street  gas  and  the  light 
of  the  silver  carriage  lamps  I  saw  within  it  a 
beautiful  woman  in  full  dress,  her  bare  neck, 
arms,  and  shoulders  all  perfect  in  form  as 
those  ofGiulia  Grisi  when  Grisi  was  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth. 

Her  face  was  fine  in  profile,  though  her 
nose  approached  the  Roman  type ;  her  eyes 
were  dark,  like  her  hair,  but  sparkling  and 
clear;  her  lips  were  finely  cut,  yet  with  the 
form  of  her  jaw  it  expressed  I  know  not  what 
— a  firmness  that  bordered  on  cruelty.  She 
gave  me  the  idea  of  a  woman  who  could  be 
both  loving  and  pitiless,  and  whom  it  might 
be  perilous  work  to  offend. 

Bold  she  looked,  and  confident,  and  high- 
bred; her  delicate  ears  and  the  wreaths  of 
real  and  artificial  hair  which  were  coiled  round 
her  superb  head  sparkling  with  diamonds  and 
opals. 

'  Is  that  lady  the  Countess  of  Klampen- 
borg?'  I  asked,  grasping  the  arm  of  Graves 
so  tightly  that  he  winced. 

'  Yes.    Is  she  not  beautiful  ?' 
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'"lis  she  I  saw  with  Van  iSTeukerque  in 
the  cemetery ;  and  there,  by  heaven,  is  Neu- 
kerque  himself!'  I  exclaimed,  as  one  of  the 
white  satin  curtains  was  withdrawn,  and  I  saw 
the  pale  and  hairless  visage,  the  cold  eyes, 
and  calm,  collected  features  of  that  remarkable 
personage  seated  opposite  to  her,  in  full  even- 
ing costume.  They  were  evidently  on  the 
way  to  some  rout  together. 

Inspired  by  a  desire  to  do  something,  I 
know  not  what,  I  was  pushing  forward  to  the 
carriage  steps  and  windowy  when  a  burly 
Prussian  gendarme,  with  his  drawn  hanger 
in  one  hand  and  his  brass  whistle  in  the  other, 
very  unceremoniously  pushed  me  back,  while 
a  passage  was  made  for  an  equipage  so  im- 
posing ;  and  with  all  its  bright  panels,  emboss- 
ings, and  plated  harness  flashing  in  the  gas- 
light, and  the  courier's  tall  green  cocks'  tails 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  it  vanished  down  the 
Konigstrasse,  near  the  house  in  which  Klop- 
stock,  the  poet,  died. 

4 1  shall  force  that  woman  to  tell  where  to 
find  him?'  I  exclaimed.  'Those  are  the 
couple  I  saw  in  the  cemetery,  and  that  fellow 
is  Van  Neukerque  beyond  all  doubt.' 
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'  I,  too,  saw  him  plainly.' 

'  You  are  wrong,  meine  herren,'  said  a  voice 
close  by  us.  '  Pardon  me  for  saying  so ;  but 
the  name  you  mention  is  not  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  said  to  be  the  prime  favourite 
— indeed,  as  some  will  have  it,  the  intended — 
of  the  beautiful  countess.' 

On  turning,  we  found  it  was  the  old  Scoto- 
Prussian,  Major  Helmuth  von  Gordon,  our 
casual  friend  of  the  table  cVhote,  who  spoke. 

'That  gentleman,'  he  continued,  'is  a 
Dutch  Baron  Elandberg,  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  the  English  so  wrongfully 
retain  from  his  countrymen.  He  takes  his 
title  from  a  range  of  mountains  there,  his  own 
property,  I  believe.' 

'  Herr  Major,  there  is  some  mistake  in  all 
this,'  said  I. 

'How  so?' 

'  I  know  the  mountains  you  name,  and 
have  shot  all  over  them.  They  are  seventy 
miles  long.' 

'  Well,  what  of  that?'  said  the  major  coldly. 
'  He  received  his  title  from  the  Queen  of 
Britain  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
Caffre  war,  and  those  of  his  brother,  who  was 
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killed  in  action  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of 
the  Bergschotten — what  vou  call  Highland- 
ers.' 

c0,  by  Jove!'  exclaimed  Graves;  'but 
this  is  delicious.' 

1  Well,  herr  major,  this  is  the  first  we  have 
ever  heard  of  those  services,  or  the  baron 
either,  and  we  both  had  the  honour  to  serve 
in  that  war  under  Major-General  Somerset.' 

'  At  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe  I  read  it  in  the 
newspapers.' 

'Where  very  likely  he  inserted  the  notices 
himself,'  said  Graves,  who  had  lost  much  of 
his  Dundrearyism  and  West-end  foppishness. 

The  major  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
made  his  silver  epaulettes  glitter,  saying 
simply,  but  significantly,  as  he  twisted  his 
wiry  gray  moustache  : 

' 1  tell  you  but  the  common  rumour,  mein 
herr.  However,  as  the  Countess  of  Klampen- 
borg  is  pretty  reckless  of  her  own  character, 
or  quite  able  to  take  care  of  it,  I  never  care 
much  for  that  of  her  friends.' 

He  then  bowed,  and  placing  two  fingers  of 
the  right  hand  to  the  peak  of  his  glazed  leather 
helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  the  Prussian 
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eagle  and  a  spike — which,  by  the  way,  is  also 
a  ventilator — in  silver  plate,  passed  on. 

'A  peppery  old  customer,'  said  Graves. 
c  He  retains  some  of  the  old  Highland  blood 
as  well  as  the  name  of  Gordon.' 

c  If,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  Van  Neu- 
kerque  is  the  Baron  Elandberg,  who,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  is  this  dead  baroness  ?'  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'  To-morrow  may  discover.' 

'  To-morrow  for  Ependorf,'  I  added  as  I 
took  his  arm,  and  we  hurried  through  the 
handsome  Rathhausmarkt  to  reach  the  Hotel 
de  l'Europe. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  We  will  beg  this  incredulous  half-country- 
man of  ours  to  accompany  us,'  said  I,  as  we 
sat  at  breakfast  in  the  great  parlour  of  the 
hotel,  the  four  tall  windows  of  which  looked 
out  on  the  Neuer  Jungfernstieg,  with  its 
double  row  of  linden  trees. 

' Who?  Yon  Gordon?' 

<  Yes.' 

'Not  a  bad  idea.  The  epaulette  is  all- 
powerful  here  ;  and  here  he  comes  in  all  his 
war  paint,  buckled  and  belted  for  morning 
parade.' 

The  sturdy  major,  who  had  breakfasted  at 
a  corner  table  on  steak  and  potatoes,  with  a 
glass  tankard  of  lager  beer,  approached  and 
bade  us  good  morning,  when  we  explained 
briefly  the  errand  we  had  in  view,  and  re- 
quested the  pleasure  of  his  company  and 
advice  ;  but  he  looked  doubtful  for  a  moment, 
and  said — 
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'  Meine  herren,  the  work  you  have  in  hand 
— the  discovery,  it  may  be  the  unmasking,  of 
a  foreign  impostor — is  that  of  a  police  magis- 
trate and  the  gendarmes.' 

'You  mistake  us,  herr major,'  said  I.  4We 
simply  ask  you  to  accompany  us  as  a  friend, 
to  aid  us  with  your  advice  and  the  influence 
of  your  presence.' 

c  I  have  merely  to  see  the  guard  changed 
at  the  military  post  in  the  Admiralitatstrasse, 
and  shall  be  back  in  time ;  but  when  do  you 
start  for  Ependorf  ?' 

'  Whenever  you  return,  herr  major.' 

'  Agreed.  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour.  We 
have  a  brigade  day  at  Altona  to-morrow,  and 
to-day  I  am  an  idler,  fortunately.' 

He  applied  two  fingers  to  the  peak  of  his 
helmet,  chucked  his  sword  in  that  adroit  way 
peculiar  to  Prussian  officers  through  the  orifice 
of  his  left  skirt,  and  withdrew  on  foot,  for 
somehow,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  we  never 
had  the  luck  to  see  the  worthy  major  mounted, 
and  had  grave  doubts  whether  he  ever  in- 
dulged in  equestrian  exercise. 

While  loitering  in  the  recess  of  the  hotel 
window,  watching  the  crowds   of  little   boys 
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and  girls  going  to  school,  all  alike  carrying 
their  books  in  a  tiny  Prussian  knapsack, 
strapped  in  military  fashion  to  the  back,  and 
their  dinner  in  a  tin  canteen  slung  in  the 
same  fashion  over  the  left  shoulder ;  the  mobs 
of  city  pedestrians  hurrying  to  and  fro;  the 
tiny  steamers  starting  every  ten  minutes  from 
the  lower  gallery  of  the  Alster  Pavilion ;  the 
gigantic  Sporvie  'busses,  gliding  noiselessly 
aloncr,  save  for  the  bells  that  i  merle  so  merrilv 
from  the  collars  and  girths  of  their  horses, — 
while  watching  these  and  other  things,  we 
saw  one  of  the  sixteen  hired  mourners,  in  his 
quaint  sable  costume,  with  long,  slender  rapier, 
thick,  high  ruff,  and  black  mantle,  obtaining  a 
match  from  the  hotel  porter  with  which  to 
light  his  meerschaum,  and  resolving  at  once  to 
question  him,  we  had  him  summoned  to  my 
room. 

A  dark,  sombre  fellow,  with  a  hooked 
nose,  and  quick,  gleaming  eyes,  a  pale  face,  in 
his  shabby  and  absurd  official  costume,  he 
looked  like  a  half-starved  actor  about  to  per- 
form Hamlet  or  some  such  character  part,  in  a 
country  booth. 

4  You  are  one  of  the  public  mourners  ?' 
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said  I  suavely,    to  introduce  the  matter    in 
hand. 

'  Ya,  mein  herr.' 

4  Be  seated,  please.' 

'  Ya;  I  thank  you.' 

4  May  I  ask  your  name  ?' 

4  Certainly,  mein  herr ;  but  I  may  not 
give  it.' 

1  Well,  perhaps  it  is  of  no  consequence/  said 
I,  in  my  intense  anxiety  willing  to  pass  over 
this  incivility. 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  conceal  it,'  said  he, 
after  a  pause.  c  1  am  Lauritz  Balchen,  senior 
member  of  the  honourable  fraternity  of  the 
Reiten-Deiner,  buryers  of  the  dead,  and  body- 
guard to  the  magistrates  of  Hamburg.' 

He  said  this  slowly,  emphatically,  and  with 
an  air  of  perplexity,  as  if  he  wondered  whither 
all  these  questions  tended. 

1  If  you  have  any  one  to  inter,  mein  herr,' 
said  he,  after  a  pause,  c  and  have  the  requisite 
certificates  and  credentials  that  the  deceased 
came  lawfully  by  his  or  her  death — ' 

'  Fortunately,  we  have  no  such  sorrowful 
duty  for  you  to  perform.' 
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'  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  us,  mein  here,' 
said  he. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  Herr  Balchen ; 
though  I  know  not  whether  you  refer  to 
burying  the  dead  or  pocketing  the  fees  there- 
for. But  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  you  con- 
cerning a  certain  interment — ' 

'  I  do  not  like  answering  such  questions, 
mein  herr,  unless  they  are  asked  by  one  in  au- 
thority. Thus  you  must  excuse  me,'  said  he, 
rising,  and  brushing  the  nap  of  his  shabby, 
steeple-crowned  hat. 

'And  you  also  must  excuse  me,'  I  con- 
tinued, but  still  suavely,  for  I  felt  how  much 
depended  on  the  information  one  of  these  men 
could  afford  me ;  '  and  if  your  wife  would  like 
the  richest  dress — ' 

'  I  have  no  wife,'  said  he  sulkily.  '  I  have 
buried  two,  and  very  creditably,  with  all  the 
fraternity  in  new  mourning  ruffs  and  bands.' 

4  Well,  anyway,  these  are  at  your  service 
if  you  will  oblige  me,'  said  I,  while  deftly 
supping  into  his  hand  four  or  five  kassengelds 
— large  silver  pieces,  each  worth  three-quarters 
of  a  dollar. 

On  this  his  whole  manner  changed.     He 
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bowed  profoundly,  and  in  the  glitter  of  his 
beady  eyes,  and  the  increased  arch  of  his 
hooked  nostril,  we  saw  that  the  avaricious 
blood  of  Judea  mingled  with  That  of  the 
scarcely  less  greedy  German  in  his  veins. 

1  Now,  I  think  we  shall  understand  each 
other,'  said  I. 

'  Ya,  ya.  This  is  the  language  all  men 
understand,  mein  herr,'  he  replied,  with  a 
knowing  wink,  while  depositing  the  coins  in 
the  pocket  of  his  trunk  breeches. 

'  The  information  I  seek  from  you  is  simply 
this — and  if  you  do  not  yield  it,  some  other 
member  of  your  honourable  fraternity  will 
probably  do  so ;  if  not  there  is  a  final  appeal 
to  the  magistrates — ' 

i  I  trust  that  no  such  appeal  may  be  neces- 
sary.' 

'  Do  you  remember  conducting  the  funeral 
of  a  lady  who  died  at  a  cottage  on  the  bank  of 
the  Alster  about  the  25th  of  May  last?' 

'  The  25th  of  May,'  he  repeated  after  me, 
as  if  to  gain  time  for  reflection. 

'  This  is  September — little  more  than  four 
months  ago.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  if 
you  were  then  one  of  the  hired  mourners.' 
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' 1  have  been  one  for  fifteen  years,  mem 
herr.' 

'Well?' 

' 1  have  not  forgotten.  It  was  from  the 
village  of  Ependorf  we  brought  the  body' 
(how  the  word  thrilled  me),  'from  the  house 
of  Ulrik  Rosing.' 

'  Could  you  point  out  that  house  ?' 

He  paused  and  scratched  his  chin,  as  if  his 
memory  wanted  refreshing. 

'  Think,'  said  I,  slipping  a  double  mark  into 
his  hand. 

'Oh,  ya,  herr  graf,'  said  he ;  'I  remember  it 
quite  well.  The  Alster  washes  the  wall  below 
the  window  of  the  room  in  which  the  dead 
body  lay.' 

I  cannot  describe  how  words  of  this  kind, 
said  so  coolly  and  so  casually,  made  me  wince. 

'  I  am  pleased  that  you  can  remember,'  I 
replied.  '  And  here  comes  Major  the  Herr 
von  Gordon,  who  is  to  accompany  us.  Please 
to  call  a  droschki  and  go  with  us  to  Ependorf, 
and  I  shall  make  the  little  trip  well  worth 
your  while.' 

As  the  major  entered,  with  an  apology  for 
being  late — though  we  had  not  thought  so — 
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the  face  of  Lauritz  Balchen  grew  rather  pale, 
for  the  Prussian  uniform  has  an  unpleasant 
effect  to  the  eye  of  a  Hamburger. 

'  Mein  herr,'  said  he,  'whom  do  you  seek 
at  Ependorf  ?' 

'  I  scarcely  know — whether  the  living  or 
the  dead,'  said  I,  replying  to  my  own  thoughts 
rather  than  his  question. 

'My  general  business  is  with  the  dead,' 
said  he  dryly. 

'So  ma}^  be  mine  to-day,  alas!' 

Balchin  seemed  perplexed,  and  looked  with 
a  fidgety  expression  at  the  major,  who  eyed 
him  with  cool  disdain. 

'  Has  a  murder  been  committed,  herr  graf  ?' 
he  asked  nervously,  in  a  whisper. 

'  Good  heavens !  do  not  ask  me !'  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Does  this  fellow  go  with  us  to  Ependorf?' 
asked  Yon  Gordon. 

'  Yes,  with  your  permission,  herr  major, 
as  his  presence  is  necessary.' 

'  Well,  so  be  it ;  a  droschki  is  at  the  door. 
Let  him  sit  beside  the  driver;  and  now,  my 
friends,  I  am  at  your  disposal.' 

A   few   moments    after   saw    us    clear   of 
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Hamburg  and  Altona,  that  old-fashioned  and 
picturesque  town.  Ere  long  the  tall  spires 
rising  amid  soft  haze,  and  cradled  in  the 
golden  sunshine  of  noon,  the  sharp,  ridgy 
roofs,  numerous  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the 
pointed  gables,  the  countless  storehouses  and 
dwellings,  composed  of  plaster,  brick,  and  tim- 
ber, though  founded  on  basements  of  granite, 
the  thousands  of  weather-worn  wharves,  and 
all  the  shipping,  which  make  the  boastful  citi- 
zens say,  'for  commerce  Hamburg,  and  then 
London' — each  and  all  were  left  behind,  and 
we  were  driving  through  a  fertile  country,  flat 
and  green  as  a  billiard  table,  save  where  it 
rose  in  gentle  slopes  covered  with  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  the  white-walled  villas  and  gaudy 
flower  gardens  belonging  to  opulent  citizens. 

None  of  us  spoke  much,  the  major  was 
naturally  taciturn,  and  Graves,  influenced  by 
what  he  now  knew  of  the  story  of  Clarice  and 
myself,  had  lost,  or  relinquished,  much  of  his 
thoughtless  manner,  and  smoked  his  cheroot 
in  silence. 

Our  hackney  drove  us  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alster,  a  river  which  rises  at  Stormar 
in  Holstein,  and  flows  into  the  Elbe  at  Ham- 
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burg,  after  filling  those  two  magnificent  basins 
known  as  the  Binnen  and  Outer  Alster  Lakes. 

I  felt  a  strange  glow  in  my  heart  during 
this  short  journey,  and  inwardly  thanked 
heaven  for  leading  my  wandering  steps  to 
Hamburg  for  the  purpose  apparently  of  eluci- 
dating a  dark  mystery,  or  perhaps  avenging  a 
secret  crime. 

On  we  drove.  My  mind  was  completely 
turned  inward,  and  I  heard  but  heeded  not 
the  major  as  he  pointed  out  the  tomb  of  the 
aged  Klopstock,  the  monument  erected  to  the 
eleven  hundred  and  more  Hamburgers  who 
fell  in  the  famous  siege  of  1813,  the  house 
once  occupied  by  the  fugitive  Dumouriez,  and 
once  by  the  memorialist  Bourrienne,  the  low 
plains  and  the  blue  hills  of  Hanover  in  the 
distance. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  drive  of  nine  miles'  length  brought  us  to 
Ependorf,  a  quaint  little  village,  principally 
built  of  timber  and  brick,  the  cottage  walls 
being  painted  brilliantly  white,  the  roofs  of 
red  tile,  with  numerous  pale  green  willow  and 
linden  trees  drooping  over  them,  especially 
those  by  the  side  of  the  Alster. 

Over  all  these  towered  the  usual  feature 
in  a  Danish  landscape,  the  revolving  sails  of  a 
huge  windmill,  in  the  lower  story  or  basement 
of  which  the  miller  resided  with  all  his  family, 
for  the  tower  was  full  of  windows. 

Lauritz  Balchen  conducted  us  straight  to 
the  dwelling  of  Ulrik  Rosing,  a  large  and 
handsome  cottage,  and  a  comfortable  one 
withal,  as  Ulrik  was  a  miller,  and  possessed 
some  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  two-storied,  with  quaint  dormer 
windows  on  its  steep  roof;  its  casements  were 
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formed  of  grotesquely  fashioned  iron  work, 
filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  glass.  It  was  al- 
most smothered  under  masses  of  green  ivy, 
hops,  and  flowering  jasmine,  amid  which  innu- 
merable sparrows  and  linnets  found  a  home ; 
and  a  huge  crane,  whose  nest  was  in  one  of  the 
gables,  perched  on  the  apex  of  the  roof,  was 
eyeing  us  with  evident  curiosity  as  we  drew 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  pretty  little  garden  plot 
which  lay  between  the  road  and  the  front 
porch.  On.  the  other  side,  as  already  related, 
it  was  situated  so  close  to  the  Alster  that  the 
current  of  the  river  washed  its  wall. 

Whitened  with  flour,  Ulrik  the  miller  and 
Gretchen  his  wife,  a  pretty  and  rosy -looking 
woman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  made  their 
appearance  at  the  door,  round  which  the  roses 
clambered  and  many  a  birdcage  hung.  They 
looked  at  us  with  surprise,  even  alarm,  for 
visitors  in  a  droschki  were  evidently  an  un- 
usual circumstance  with  them. 

I  had  but  one  idea  prevailing  in  my  mind. 

On  that  pretty  village,  with  its  mills,  pic- 
turesque cottages,  and  linden  trees,  on  the 
river's  flowing  current,  on  that  humble  dwell- 
ing of  Ulrik  Rosing,  with  its  flowers  and  wil- 
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lows,  must  the  eyes  of  her  I  loved  so  well  have 
rested  often.  It  was  the  last  scene  she  had 
looked  upon  in  this  world,  and  the  place  was 
rapidly  acquiring  a  mournful  interest  to  me. 

As  we  approached  the  door  the  eyes  of 
the  miller — heedless  of  three  of  us — were 
chiefly  fixed  on  the  major,  whom  he  imme- 
diately saluted  in  the  orthodox  German  mili- 
tary fashion,  by  applying  two  fingers  to  the 
peak  of  his  cap,  while  his  clear  blue  eyes 
sparkled,  and  a  flush  was  visible  in  his  cheeks 
through  the  coating  of  flour  that  whitened 
them. 

'  Welcome  to  Ej:>endorf,  herr  major,'  said 
he. 

'  I  thank  you,  for  we  have  a  few  grave 
questions  to  ask  of  you,'  replied  the  officer. 

'What!  don't  you  remember  me,  herr 
major  ?'  exclaimed  the  miller,  colouring  more 
deeply. 

'  I  can't  say  that  I  do,'  replied  the  officer 
haughtily.  '  I  hope  I  don't  owe  you  any- 
thing.' 

c  If  you  did,  it  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference between  us.' 

'Indeed!' 
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1  No,  herr  major.' 

'  You  are  an  odd  fellow.' 

'  Have  you  forgetten  Ulrik  Rosing,  the 
grenadier  of  the  old  75th,  who  carried  you  on 
his  back  from  under  the  Danish  guns  at 
Diippel,  and  who  was  with  you  at  the  Danes- 
wark?' 

c  Gott  in  hiinmel !  and  so  it  is  Ulrik  Rosing 
sure  enough!'  exclaimed  the  major.  '  Well, 
old  comrade,  and  how  has  the  world  gone 
with  you  since  you  left  the  old  75th?' 

1  Well  indeed,  thank  heaven.  This  is  my 
house,  herr  major,  there  is  my  mill,  and  there 
is  my  little  wife,  Gretchen,  who  is  all  the 
world  to  me,  and  who  nearly  broke  her  heart 
when  I  left  school  to  become  a  soldier  in  the 
Danish  war.  for  we  loved  each  other  even  as 
children.' 

Gretchen  curtseyed,  and  coloured  with 
pleasure  when  the  major  drew  oiF  his  leather 
glove  and  shook  her  hand. 

'  I  hope,  Gretchen,  you  keep  a  tight  hand 
over  him,  for  when  Ulrik  was  in  my  company 
of  grenadiers  he  was  a  wild  devil,  I  can  tell 
you.  Well,  Ulrik,  that  was  ten  years  ago.  I 
was  a  captain  then,  and  I  am  only  a  major 
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now,  when  my  moustache  is  whiter  by  time 
than  thine  is  with  flour.' 

We  were  all  by  this  time  seated  within 
the  cottage,  and  Gretchen  was  bustling  about 
in  her  cupboard,  and  setting  before  us  some 
cakes  of  her  own  preparation,  with  a  flask  of 
corn  brandy  and  certain  bottles  of  lager  beer. 

4  You  said,  herr  major,  that  you  had  some 
questions  to  ask  of  me,'  said  the  miller,  who, 
impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  silver  epaulettes, 
and  the  once  familiar  uniform,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  seat  himself,  but  stood  very  erect  be- 
fore the  major.  '  If  it  is  a  contract  to  supply 
the  brigade  at  Altona  with  flour — ' 

1 1  have  come  on  no  such  errand,  Ulrik. 
It  is  these  gentlemen  who  have  the  questions 
to  ask — the  Herr  Haddon  and  Herr  Graves, 
both  of  whom  have  served,  and  like  ourselves 
been  soldiers.' 

4  They  are  the  more  welcome  to  my  poor 
house  for  that,'  said  the  miller,  bowing  to  us 
both,  and  then  regarding  Lauritz  Balchen 
with  a  puzzled  expression. 

'  Do  you  remember  the  residence  here  of  a 
lady  who  died  in  your  house  ?'  I  asked. 

*  Perfectly.    Her  residence  here  was  so  re- 
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cent/  replied  the  miller,  while  Gretchen  his 
wife  became  suddenly  interested,  and  stepped 
forward  to  listen. 

1  How  long  were  they  with  you — she  and 
her  husband  ?' 

1  From  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  25th 
of  May,  when  the  poor  lady  died.' 

'  And  you — you  remember  her  funeral  ?' 

i  Of  course,  mein  herr.  At  least,  I  remem- 
ber her  husband  coming  hither  and  taking 
away  the  body.  I  saw  the  face  of  this  gentle- 
man on  that  occasion,'  he  added ,  turning  to 
Lauritz  Balchen,  who  said : 

1  True ;  I  was  here  that  day  with  the  rest 
of  the  hired  mourners.' 

'  They  were  English  people  ?'  queried  the 
major,  after  a  pause. 

'English,  apparently,  but  with  a  Dutch 
name.' 

1  And  they  called  themselves  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  Elandberg  ?' 

c  Nay,  mein  herr,'  rejoined  the  ex-grenadier, 
with  surprise ;  '  they  called  themselves  simply 
Van  Neukerque.' 

1  What  was  the  lady's  ailment  ?' 

c  I  cannot  say,  herr  major.' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'  She  had  a  doctor,  of  course  ?' 

'Not  exactly;  but  the  Herr  van  Neu- 
kerque  brought  her  some  draughts  and  simples 
from  Moses  Adderfang,  a  kind  of  doctor  who 
lives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stubberneuk.' 

'  Moses  Adderfang — a  Jew — the  most  in- 
famous quack  in  Hamburg!'  exclaimed  the 
major  angrily.  'I  have  heard  of  him  before, 
and  so  I  doubt  not  have  the  police.' 

'  This  person,  Van  Neukerque,  was  a  tall, 
pale  man  ?'  said  I. 

'  Yes,  mein  herr,  a  tall,  pale  man,  with  a 
large  black  beard  and  curling  moustache.' 

'  Excuse  me,  but  are  you  sure  of  these  de- 
tails ? — for  when  I  saw  him  yesterday  he  was, 
as  usual,  shaven  from  chin  to  eye.' 

'  But  a  razor  would  effect  these  changes,7 
suggested  Graves,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent. 

'True,'  added  the  major;  'and  we  must 
have  him  shut  up  till  his  beard  grows,  and  the 
likeness  is  restored.' 

'Is  he  still  in  this  country?  asked  the 
miller  Rosing  with  surprise;  'for  he  spoke  of 
instantly  departing  for  Holland  or  England.' 

'How  came  they  to  reside  here  at  all, 
Ulrik?' 
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1  For  the  benefit  of  the  lady's  health.  I 
was  told  that  she  was  sick  and  ailing,  poor 
thing.' 

'  And  you  know  not  of  what  she  died  ?' 
asked  Graves,  for  my  voice  was  failing  me. 

4  Alas !  no,  mein  herr.' 

'  Unless  it  was  of  that  ailment  which  few 
men  believe  in  —  a  broken  heart,'  said  the 
plump  dame  Gretchen,  striking  suddenly  into 
our  conversation.  c  Yes,  mein  herr,  if  ever 
woman  died  of  that  sickness  of  the  soul,  it  was 
the  unhappy  Frau  Neukerque.' 

'  Heavens !  do  you  say  so  ?'  exclaimed  the 
major.     c  Explain  yourself,  Gretchen.' 

1  Her  husband  was  a  horrible  fellow,  who 
treated  her  cruelly,  with  cutting  coldness,  con- 
tempt, and  neglect,  because — as  she  told  me 
with  tears,  when  one  day  her  poor,  aching 
head  reclined  on  my  shoulder — he  had  spent 
all  her  fortune  at  Rome,  Naples,  and  else- 
where, and  she  had  nothing  more  in  the  world; 
and  that  her  sister,  her  only  living  relation — 
the  only  being  in  the  world  who  loved  her — 
was  far,  far  away.  Oh,  how  different  they 
seemed  from  my  Ulrik  and  me,  for  we  loved 
one  another,  and  we  married  for  the  love  that 
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is  yet  in  our  hearts.  The  Herr  van  Neu- 
kerque  was  all  day  long,  and  often  all  the  night, 
in  the  city,  and  only  came  hither  apparently 
to  scowl  upon  and  sneer  at  the  poor  lady, 
though  she  seemed  to  be  blighted,  blasted,  and 
slowly  passing  away — the  very  end  to  which, 
no  doubt,  he  looked  forward.  And  times  there 
were,  when  Ulrik  was  at  the  mill,  when  I 
heard  sad  and  terrible  things  said  to  the  poor 
lady.' 

1  Take  heed  what  you  say,  Gretchen,  mein 
liebe,'  said  the  miller,  who  saw  that  I  was  much 
affected  by  these  details.  'Remember  what 
the  pastor  told  us  on  Sunday,  "he  that  in- 
creaseth  knowledge,  increaseth  sorrow." ' 

1  Halt,  Ulrik,  and  let  your  wife  alone,'  said 
the  major.  'Tell  us,  Gretchen,  what  were 
those  sad  and  terrible  things  ?' 

1  Oh,  mein  herr,  I  mean  such  monstrous 
pieces  of  unkindness  as  my  Ulrik  would  rather 
die  than  do  or  say  to  me.' 

'Never  mind  Ulrik,'  said  the  major  testily. 
1  To  the  point,  Gretchen,  to  the  point.' 

'  Once  I  heard  her  say  in  a  moaning  voice, 
with  her  poor  head  between  two  thin  white 
hands : 
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4  "  Oh,  what  a  luxury  it  would  be  to  die !" 

4  "Would  it?"  sneered  her  husband. 

4  "  Oh,  yes ;  to  be  at  everlasting  peace.  Yet 
I  cannot  take  away  my  own  life." 

4  "  It  may  be  taken  for  you !"  J 

4  Did  he  dare  to  say  so  to  her  face?'  asked 
Von  Gordon,  grasping  my  arm  as  I  made  an 
involuntary  start. 

4  Yes,  mein  herr ;  I  am  an  honest  woman, 
and  tell  you  the  truth.  On  another  occasion, 
one  of  too  many  such,  I  heard  her  say — 

4  44  Oh,  Schencke,  have  you  no  pity,  no  re- 
morse for  all  the  misery  and  poverty  you  have 
brought  upon  me  ?" 

4  "None,"  he  replied,  hard  as  flint;  44 re- 
morse is  a  word  for  a  child." 

4  44  But  you  are  guilty  of — of  crimes,  and 
repent  them  not." 

4  44  If  you  call  gambling  and  signing  an- 
other man's  name  in  lieu  of  my  own  crimes, 
then  I  am  guilty." 

4  4t  And  you  do  not  regret  them?" 

4  4C  Because  they  are  unpunished ;  and  who 
but  a  fool  would  regret  an  unpunished  crime  ?" ' 

4  Here,  then,  we  have  an  inkling  of  swindling 
and  forgery,'  said  the  major,  turning  to  me. 
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All  these  things  set  me  thinking  and  won- 
dering, and  fearing  too,  mein  herr,'  resumed 
the  miller's  wife.  c  I  longed  to  be  rid  of  such 
boarders,  and  felt  no  way  indebted  to  the 
Countess  of  Klampenborg,  who  brought  them 
hither;  but  I  pitied  the  unhappy  lady.  At 
last  she  fell  seriously  ill,  and  died  suddenly — 
died  in  that  very  bed,'  she  added,  pointing  to 
a  little  closet  or  chamber,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open. 

1  In  this  bed  ?'  said  I,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
for  I  was  deeply  agitated,  and  stepped  into 
the  tiny  room. 

The  presence  of  Clarice  seemed  to  pervade 
the  jolace — to  hover  about  the  couch.  I  touched 
the  pillows  tenderly,  and  glanced  round  the 
humble  walls  and  ceiling,  on  which  her  eyes 
must  have  rested  for  the  last  time ;  and  at  the 
little  open  casement,  through  which  the  per- 
fume of  the  roses  and  the  murmur  of  the 
Alster  came  together. 

'And  this,'  thought  I,  '  was  the  chamber 
of  death.' 

I  could  almost  imagine — so  morbid  had 
my  feelings  become  —  that  the  outline  of  a 
coffin  could  be  traced  on  the  white  coverlet  still. 
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1  Has  no  relic  been  left  of  her  ?'  I  asked. 

'None.' 

'  Not  even  a  ribbon — a  glove — a  letter  ?' 

'  Nothing.  The  Herr  van  Neukerque  took 
away  or  destroyed  everything.  Not  a  trace  of 
her  has  been  left  here.' 

1  And  he  has  interred  her  under  another 
name.  In  all  these  proceedings  there  is  some 
strange  mystery,'  said  Yon  Gordon  sternly. 

'  There  was  no  name  on  the  coffin  plate ;  to 
that  I  can  swear,  for  the  omission  attracted  my 
attention  at  the  time,'  said  Lauritz  Balchen. 
1  It  was  a  coffin  brought  by  the  herr  himself 
from  one  of  the  ready-made  shops  in  the  alleys 
off  the  Stubberneuk.  I  know  the  kind  of  man 
well  enough.' 

'  It  was  brought  by  a  boat  up  the  Alster, 
and  taken  in  at  the  bedroom  window,'  said 
Ulrik  Rosing. 

1  And  when  our  part  of  the  business  came, 
the  lady  was  in  it,  and  the  lid  screwed  down,' 
added  Lauritz  Balchen. 

'  A  terrible  burst  of  remorse  and  repent- 
ance seemed  to  come  upon  the  Herr  Neu- 
kerque,'  said  Gretchen.  '  He  would  permit 
no  one,  not  even  me,  to  touch  the  body,  or 
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see  it  after  death.  He  remained  shut  up  with 
it  in  the  room,  and  after  it  was  removed  he 
came  hither  no  more.' 

4  True,'  added  Lauritz  Balchen;  '  and  his 
grief  was  so  profound  that  he  accompanied  it 
to  the  grave  in  the  public  cemetery.  He  paid 
us  all  nobly,  and  after  having  her  name  duly 
recorded — though  what  that  record  was  I  never 
thought  of  inquiring — he  went  away  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  drown  himself 
in  the  Elbe.' 

'  He  seemed  calm  enough  on  the  day  I  saw 
him  smoking  his  cigar  by  the  tomb,  and  the 
Countess  of  Klampenborg  was  there  too,'  said  I. 

'  And  it  was  the  countess  who  brought 
those  people  hither,  Gretchen?'  asked  the 
major. 

'  Yes,  mein  herr,  in  her  own  carriage.  The 
whole  village  turned  out  to  see  it.' 

'  I  shall  see  the  burgomaster  about  this 
business.  Meanwhile,  another  glass  of  your 
beer,  Ulrik,  and  then  we  shall  march.  Drink 
with  me,  old  comrade.' 

'  To  you  and  the  old  75th,  herr  major.' 

4  To  the  old  75th,  and  you,  Ulrik.' 

And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  old  com- 
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rades  clink  their  glasses,  while  their  eyes  lit 
up  with  the  memory  of  other  days,  as  they 
drained  their  jugs  of  German  beer. 

I  begged  the  worthy  Dame  Gretchen  to 
accept  of  a  ring,  which  I  drew  from  my  finger, 
as  a  small  reward  for  her  kindness  to  Clarice ; 
and  promising  to  visit  her  again,  we  left  the 
cottage,  and  a  few  minutes  more  saw  us  driv- 
ing back  to  Hamburg,  between  broad  green 
meadows,  bordered  by  stately  oak  trees,  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  which  seemed  strange  to  me, 
amid  the  blackness  and  gloom  of  my  own  heart, 
in  which  had  now  gathered,  gradually  and 
surely,  the  dread,  the  horror,  that  Clarice  had 
perished  the  victim  of  some  foul  play. 

Major  von  Gordon  seemed  to  read  my 
thoughts  in  my  eye. 

1  Patience  yet  awhile,  my  friend,'  said  lie. 
'  Our  next  step  is  to  discover  this  Dr.  Moses 
Adderfang,  who  in  Hamburg  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  conjuror  as  well  as  a  quack ; 
and  then  we  shall  set  the  police  on  the  track 
of  the  Herr  Baron  Elandberg.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

What  a  sorrowful  story  of  all  these  affairs 
would  I  have  to  write  Gerard  Douglas,  who 
was  still  on  the  staff  at  Jamaica.  Fanny  would 
have  to  abandon  her  gaiety  for  a  time;  and 
then  I  thought  how  strange  was  destiny,  how 
unjust  fate !  That  she,  the  most  heedless  and 
unthinking,  should  have  been  twice  married — 
and  married  each  time  happily — while  poor 
Clarice,  the  most  sensible  and  sensitive,  she 
who  had  so  much  heart  and  gentleness  in  her 
disposition,  should  have  been  reserved  for  a 
fate  so  miserable  and  mysterious,  so  terribler 
and  too  probably  so  tragic. 

Her  grave !  I  would  visit  it  once  again 
before  leaving  this  hateful  Hamburg  never  to 
return,  and  have  the  flowers  which  I  know  she 
loved  best  when  at  Walcot  in  the  old  time 
planted  round  it.  But  when  that  mute  act  of 
homage  was  performed,  I  had  a  sterner  duty 
before  me — to  come  face  to  face  with  this 
Schencke  van  Neukerque. 
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The  long  and  protracted  dinner  at  the  table 
d'hote  was  over  as  usual,  and  lights  were  begin- 
ning to  twinkle  on  the  waters  of  the  Alster 
Lake  ere  the  dessert  was  cleared  away. 

'  To-morrow/  said  the  major,  as  he  drew  a 
candle  towards  him  and  lit  his  pipe,  1 1  shall 
be  with  my  regiment  at  Alton  a ;  so  to-night, 
gentlemen,  if  you  choose,  we  will  look  up  this 
respectable  medical  practitioner — this  Doctor 
Moses  Adderfang.' 

4  Choose !  How  could  I  else  but  choose  it?T 
said  I ;  'with  gratitude  to  you,  herr  major!' 

'  Have  you  pistols  ?'  he  asked,  lowering  his 
voice. 

'  Yes ;  a  brace  of  six-barrelled  revolvers. 
Graves  has  pistols  too.' 

'  Good,  then  bring  them ;  my  sword  will 
do  for  me.' 

'  Will  weapons  be  necessary?' 

'Well,  in  the  part  of  Hamburg  we  are 
about  to  visit — by  night,  too — one  never 
knows  what  may  happen,  or  whom  we  may 
meet.' 

'  By  Jove,  a  row,  perhaps!'  said  Graves,  his 
face  brightening  at  the  prospect  of  a  little  ex- 
citement of  any  kind. 
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We  carefully  loaded  our  pistols,  slung  them 
in  our  belts,  and  buttoned  our  coats  over  them, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Von  Gordon  set 
forth. 

Once  or  twice  the  major  had  to  inquire 
the  way,  and  would  have  received  but  brief 
and  surly  rejoinders  but  for  the  occasional 
opening  of  his  blue  coat,  which  revealed  the 
Prussian  uniform  below. 

At  last  we  found  ourselves  in  a  species  of 
cul-de-sac,  composed  entirely  of  old  timber- 
fronted  houses ;  some  of  which  were  inhabited, 
as  the  feeble  rays  of  light  that  flickered  through 
their  broken  casements  seemed  to  indicate — 
casements  in  some  instances  patched  with 
paper  and  stuffed  with  rags  or  straw.  Other 
liouses  were  in  partial  ruin,  and  abandoned  to 
rats  and  homeless  beggars. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  alley  towered  a 
house  of  brick,  having  three  elaborate  wooden 
gables.  By  a  broad  flight  of  three  steps  we 
ascended  to  a  massive  arched  doorway,  fur- 
nished with  a  ponderous  iron  knocker. 

1  This  is  the  billet  of  the  fellow  we  are  in 
search  of,'  said  the  major,  as  he  applied  his 
hand  to  the  great  ring  of  the  antique  knocker, 
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the  echoes  of  which  resounded  hollowly  within 
the  house  and  all  around. 

A  light  flitted  about  from  casement  to 
casement  of  the  house,  and  then  one  long  ray- 
shone  brightly  out  through  the  great  keyhole. 
We  heard  a  heavy  bolt  withdrawn,  and  the 
door  was  opened,  but  still  secured  by  a  chain, 
to  permit  the  servant,  a  damsel  of  decidedly 
Jewish  type,  to  reconnoitre  us. 

4  Say  that  the  gentlemen  wish  to  confer 
with  Doctor  Adderfang,'  said  the  major  haugh- 
tily.    '  Is  he  at  home  ?' 

1  Ya,  mein  herr,  he  is  in  his  study,'  replied 
the  girl,  who  undid  the  chain,  and  ushered 
us  into  what  had  once  been  a  stately  vestibule 
or  hall,  now  sorely  dilapidated  and  blackened 
by  damp  and  time. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  handsome,  spacious, 
and  well-furnished  apartment,  lit  by  a  large 
table-lamp — a  bronze  Atlas,  supporting  on  his 
back  a  globe  of  light.  One  of  those  great 
stoves  peculiar  to  Hamburg  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  an  iron  column  or  cylinder  some  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  reaching  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  gave  warmth  from  one  corner. 
In  another  stood  a  kind  of  altar  covered  by  a 
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cloth,  on  which  were  painted  mystical  charac- 
ters not  unlike  those  we  see  on  teachests,  to- 
gether with  dragons  and  Japanese  -  looking 
monsters. 

On  a  tripod  of  carved  and  painted  wood — 
a  tripod  of  three  entwined  figures,  so  grotesque 
and  uncouth  in  form  as  to  be  beyond  all  de- 
scription— a  human  skull  and  crossbones  were 
placed,  and  on  each  side  of  them  stood  three 
candles  of  yellow  wax  unlighted. 

On  three  sides  of  the  room  were  lofty  cases 
of  shelves,  well  filled  with  ponderous  folios 
and  quartos,  bound  in  old  dark  brown  calf,  or 
fine  white  Roman  covers  with  scarlet  edges ; 
and  at  a  writing  table,  which  was  littered  with 
books,  papers,  pencils,  and  compasses,  half- 
drawn  horoscopes,  phials,  and  innumerable 
other  things,  sat  Doctor  Moses  Adderfang,  in 
a  comfortable  dressing-gown  of  soft  shawl  pat- 
tern, girt  about  him  by  a  silk  cord  and  tassels. 
His  face  was  pale — colourless,  in  fact — and  he 
was  decidedly  a  gentlemanly-looking  Jew,  of 
.some  fifty  years  of  age. 

On  our  entrance  he  snatched  up,  and  put 
hurriedly  on  a  pair  of  large  green  spectacles, 
us  I  thought  to  conceal  his  general  expression 
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of  eye,  and  enable  him  to  reconnoitre  us,  rather 
than  to  aid  his  vision. 

4 1  believe  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Doctor  Adderfang?'  said  the  major,  with  freez- 
ing, mock  politeness. 

1  Moses  Adderfang,  at  your  service,  gentle- 
men,' replied  the  Jew,  rising,  bowing  politely, 
and  pointing  to  three  antique  chairs. 

However,  as  we  manifested  no  desire  to  sit 
in  his  presence,  he  was  compelled  to  stand, 
and  eyed  us  rather  curiously  and  uneasily. 

c  We  have  come  in  search  of  certain  infor- 
mation, herr  doctor,  which  you  alone  can  give 
us,'  said  I,  in  an  explanatory  tone. 

'  Oh,  oh!  I  understand,'  said  he,  with  an  air 
of  relief,  while  laying  his  hand  on  a  pack  of 
cards.  'I  do  know  something  beyond  the 
mere  mortal  power  and  science  of  medicine; 
though  to  speak  of  such  knowledge  is  too  often 
to  court  the  laughter  of  the  scoffer,  or  the  im- 
pertinent intervention  of  the  gendarmes,  even 
in  this  free  city  of  Hamburg.' 

'  Ah,  indeed !  And  what  do  you  know  ?' 
asked  Von  Gordon,  whose  scornful  bearing  was 
the  reverse  of  polite. 

'  Know,  mein  herr !    "What  caused  the  per- 
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secution  of  Galileo  ?  What  brought  the  gifted 
Savonarola  to  the  names,  and  consigned  Doc- 
tor Faustus  to  the  infernal  fiend  ?' 

'Talking  gibberish  in  lieu  of  common  sense, 
perhaps,'  suggested  Graves. 

'  Excuse  me,  but  if  you  know  so  much, 
through  the  medium  of  the  occult  sciences, 
perhaps  you  are  already  aware  of  the  errand 
on  which  we  are  come?' 

1  Pardon,  mein  herr,  but  of  that,  as  yet,  I 
know  no  more  than  of  what  is  going  on  among 
the  men  in  the  moon  or  the  Georgium  Sidus, 
if  men  there  are  in  either.  But,  without  dab- 
bling in  magic  or  leaguing  with  Satan,  it  is 
possible  to  foretell  the  future  by  cards — yea, 
even  by  vulgar  playing-cards.' 

'Fortune-telling  be  hanged,  sir,'  said  the 
major.  'My  fortune  was  told  long  ago.  I 
know  that  if  I  live  five  years  longer  I  shall  be 
a  full  colonel — ten  years  longer,  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  then  I  shall  be  content.  We  have 
not  come  to  endure  the  mummery  of  having 
our  fortunes  read.' 

'  You  will,  perhaps,  be  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain on  what  errand  you  have  come.' 

1  To  inquire  into  the  misfortune  of  another 
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person— a  misfortune  in  which  you  have  had 
some  guilty  hand.' 

'I,  mein  herr ?' 

'You,  Moses  Adderfang,  quack  and  con- 
juror. Let  us  fully  understand  each  other,' 
said  Von  Gordon,  casting  off  his  cloak,  and 
showing  his  uniform,  with  sword  and  gorget, 
as  a  Prussian  field  officer.  '  You  furnished  a 
drug  or  drugs,  medicines  or  specifics  of  some 
kind,  during  the  month  of  April  or  May,  for  a 
lady  who  resided  with  Ulrik  Rosing,  the  miller, 
at  Ependorf.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  the  quack  doctor,  looking 
pale  and  rather  disturbed.  '  In  my  extensive 
practice,  I  furnish  drugs  for  so  many  that  I 
cannot  recall  this  particular  case.' 

'  The  burgomaster  shall  find  means  of  re- 
freshing your  memory,'  said  I,  'so  consider 
well  what  you  are  about.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lady  met  with  foul  play.  She 
died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  after  getting 
from  the  hand  of  her  husband,  Herr  van 
Neukerque,  a  drug  prescribed  and  furnished 
by  you.' 

I  made  this  allegation  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  at  once,  and  the  shot  told. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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'  Dead  !'  exclaimed  Adderfang,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  and  dismay  too  genu- 
ine to  be  feigned. 

'  Dead,  and  now  buried  in  the  public  ceme- 
tery outside  the  Damm  Gate,'  said  I. 

4  And  her  husband — ' 

6  Is  still  in  Hamburg,  but  under  an  assumed 
name.' 

'  And  the  name,  itself  a  falsehood,  he  has 
dared  to  carve  upon  her  tombstone,'  added 
the  major. 

'  The  drug  I  prescribed  to  the  herr — her 
husband — was  harmless.  It  was  but  a  sleeping 
draught,  to  give  the  appearance  of  death.  Aqua 
tofana  was  certainly  one  ingredient,  but — 
Himmel !  he  cannot  have  buried  her  alive  P 

This  was  a  new  and  terrible  idea  that  had 
not  occurred  to  us.  It  froze  us  into  silence, 
and  for  a  full  minute  we  looked  blankly  into 
each  other's  faces.  Our  dismay  was  increasing. 
The  quack  doctor  took  a  vellum-bound  volume 
from  a  private  drawer,  selected  a  page,  and 
ran  his  finger  and  eyes  over  it.  He  then 
spoke. 

'  On  the  twenty-second  of  May — here  it  is 
duly  entered — I  gave  a  sleeping  draught  for 
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the   wife   of  Heir  van  Neukerque,   of  Epen- 
dorf.' 

'Of  what  was  it  composed?  Speak,  charla- 
tan!' I  exclaimed,  with  irrepressible  fury;  but 
he  replied — 

'  If  its  component  parts  would  defy  all  the 
scrutiny  and  acumen  of  a  college  of  physicians, 
what  would  it  avail  to  attempt  enlightening 
you  ?' 

'What  were  its  properties  T 

'  To  cause  a  sleep  resembling  death  for  at 
least  eighteen  hours,  and  a  total  disorder  of 
the  intellects  for  some  days  after,  but  nothing 
more,  nothing  worse,  as  I  shall  answer  to 
heaven.  Even  the  worst  of  men  are  not  bad 
at  all  times.' 

'And  you  were  paid  for  this  villany,  of 
course  ?' 

'  You  give  a  hard  name  to  the  practice  of 
physic,'  replied  the  unabashed  Jew.  '  Yes,  yes, 
I  was  well  paid — nobly  and  royally  paid — by 
two  hundred  Prussian  dollars.' 

'  Der  teufel ! — the  day's  pay  of  a  regiment 
a  thousand  strong,  for  twelve  hours  of  such 
work  as  we  had  in  Holstein,'  exclaimed  the 
major. 
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'But  death,  could  not  result  from  the 
potion,  unless  her  constitution  was  utterly- 
ruined.  If  the  Herr  van  Neukerque  has 
played  me  false — or  if,  as  I  fear,  he  has  in- 
terred her  in  her  sleep — I  shall  be  ready  to 
come  forward  with  you  in  the  duty  of  ex- 
posing him.' 

1 1  fear  your  appearance  in  a  court  of  law 
will  not  be  favourable  to  yourself,'  said  Yon 
Gordon,  wrapping  himself  once  more  in  his 
military  cloak. 

'  The  slumber  was  to  last  eighteen  hours, 
you  say  ?' 

'  Eighteen,  at  least.' 

'  And  for  what  purpose  was  the  apparent 
madness  that  was  to  follow  ?' 

'  That  was  the  business  of  her  husband, 
not  mine,'  he  replied,  looking  down. 

'  And  you  gave  the  draught  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  May  ?' 

1  Yes ;  my  entry  is  accurate.' 

'  The  lady  died  on  the  twenty-fifth.' 

c  Three  days  of  difference ;  but  I  know  not 
when  he  may  have  given  it.' 

'Yours  is  an  honourable  art  truly,'  said 
the  major  sternly ;  '  but  I  would  advise  you  to 
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give  up  pharmacy  and  stick  to  conjuring,  or 
you  may  find  that  precious  neck  of  yours  in  a 
tight  noose  some  day,  herr  doctor,  and  what  a 
loss  you  would  be  to  Hamburg !' 

1  Every  one  in  this  wicked,  wicked  world 
is  the  victim  of  somebody's  envy  or  malevo- 
lence, and  find  listeners  for  their  evil  words, 
so  I  cannot  be  singular. ' 

'We  have  nothing  more  to  learn  here, 
gentlemen,  so  we  may  as  well  be  gone,'  said 
the  major,  turning  on  his  heel.  '  Get  a  light, 
fellow,  and  conduct  us  to  the  door.' 

1  I  have  learned  that  to-night  which  has  put 
a  climax  to  my  horror  and  dismay.  Oh,  major, 
we  must  see  this  matter  to  the  end,  otherwise 
I  shall  go  mad,'  said  I,  as  we  descended  the 
staircase,  and  issued  from  the  strange  dilapi- 
dated old  house  into  the  dark  cul-de-sac. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  clay  I  saw 
nothing  of  Major  von  Gordon,  on  whose  advice 
and  assistance  I  now  mainly  relied,  as  he  was 
occupied  on  military  duty  by  the  great  review 
and  brigade  inspection  at  Altona  before  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  I  saw  little  of 
Graves,  as  he,  perhaps  finding  me  but  dull 
society,  had  gone  to  see  the  military  show, 
where,  as  he  informed  me  on  returning  in  the 
evening,  he  had  seen  Schencke  van  Neu- 
kerque  caracoling  on  a  fine  horse  beside  the 
carriage  of  the  beautiful  Kathi,  the  Countess 
of  Klampenborg,  with  whose  name  his  was 
associated  in  the  mouths  of  all  as  the  Baron 
Elandberg,  and  as  an  affianced  pair. 

One  oppressing  thought  occupied  me  during 
the  whole  of  that  long  and  weary  day.  Was 
she  buried  alive  ? 

Could  this  dreadful  catastrophe  have  oc- 
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curred — this  inhuman  crime  been  perpetrated 
— and  by  that  man  who  was  now,  as  yet,  free, 
happy,  and  to  all  appearance  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  of  wealth  and  the  luxuries  of  life  ? 
Oh,  to  think  of  this  event  in  all  its  harrowing 
details  'in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night !' 

I  saw  it  all  clearly  enough  now.  He  had 
trapped  the  softhearted  and  somewhat  lonely 
Clarice  into  a  marriage  which  had  gratitude, 
not  love,  for  its  basis.  He  had  squandered  her 
little  fortune  and  grown  weary  of  her,  and 
was  now  ready,  if  rid  of  her,  to  repair  his 
shattered  finances  by  another  marriage  with 
the  wealthy  but  somewhat  loose  Countess  of 
Klampenborg  —  the  widow  of  an  old  and 
doting  merchant  and  miser. 

Early  next  morning  the  major  entered  my 
room  with  his  sword  and  spike  helmet  on,  for 
the  Prussian  officers  never  wear  'mufti'  like 
us,  and  I  could  see  that  his  grim,  bronzed, 
and  soldier-like  face  was  fall  of  eagerness  and 
importance. 

'  Mein  herr,'  said  he,  '  no  apology  will  be 
necessary  for  my  coming  upon  you  at  an  hour 
so  early  when  I  tell  you  of  the  tidings  I  have. 
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Last  night,  after  the  review  at  Altona,  I  was 
driven  into  Hamburg  in  the  carriage  of  the 
senior  burgomaster,  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  I  told  him  all  your  story— our  story, 
I  may  call  it  now — and  he  was  filled  with  in- 
dignation and  astonishment.' 

'  Well  might  he  be  so.' 

'So  he  sent  at  once  for  the  chief  of  the 
police,  and  two  warrants  were  instantly  issued 
— one  to  arrest  Schenckevan  Neukerque,  alias 
the  Baron  Elandberg,  and  the  other  to  exhume 
the  remains  of  his  wife.' 

A  deep  groan  escaped  me. 

1  Or  the  person  who  is  buried  under  that 
name.  I  see  how  deeply  you  are  moved ;  but 
this  last  measure  is  most  necessary.' 

'For  what  purpose,  herr  major?  My 
whole  soul  revolts  at  such  a  violation.' 

'  First  we  must  ascertain  whether  she  has 
been  buried  alive  while  under  the  influence  of 
some  powerful  narcotic,  or  whether  she  was 
actually  poisoned  outright,  for  we  cannot  al- 
together accept  the  assertions  of  the  wretched 
quack,  Moses  Adclerfang,  who  is  now  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police,  lest  he  should 
attempt   to  escape,   as  we   already  fear   our 
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baron  has  done,  for  already  he  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.' 

4 Indeed!     So  soon?' 

'  Yes,  he  is  gone.  One  account  says  for 
Berlin,  another  for  Copenhagen.' 

'  I  shall  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the  earth ! 
But,  oh,  major,  how  can  I  repay  you  for  all 
your  kindness  ?' 

4  By  taking  a  little  courage.' 

'  It  has  not  been  wanting  in  me  in  past 
times/ 

'  Of  that  I  am  assured.  The  remains  of  the 
dead  lady  must  be  by  some  means  identified.' 

'Identified?' 

'Yes;  and  the  task — a  terrible  one  cer- 
tainly— must  devolve  on  you,  the  Herr  Graves, 
or  my  old  comrade,  Ulrik  Rosing,  and  his 
wife.' 

1  Oh,  any  one  but  me,  herr  major — oh,  any 
one  but  me !'  I  exclaimed,  in  a  faint  voice. 
1  However,  "  if  'twere  well  'twere  done,  then 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly;"  and  the 
sooner  this  chapter  of  horrors  is  over  the  bet- 
ter.' 

c  I  quite  agree  with  you.  "  When  pain  is 
to  be  borne,  better  bear  it  at  once,"  as  the  sur- 
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geon  said  when  he  cut  the  Danish  bullet  out 
of  my  leg  at  Diippel.' 

The  major,  who  looked  somewhat  gravely 
himself  at  the  repugnant  task  before  us,  handed 
me  a  bumper  of  seltzer  water  strongly  dashed 
with  brandy,  put  on  his  black-glazed  leather 
helmet,  and  looking  at  his  watch,  said — 

1 A  guard  of  gendarmes  is  to  take  possession 
of  the  cemetery  gates  at  this  very  moment.' 

4  For  what  purpose  ?' 

c  To  keep  away  a  crowd.  The  vulgar  are 
so  morbidly  curious,  and  we  must  be  preserved 
from  unseemly  interruption.' 

'Alas,  I  comprehend/ 

1  Come  then,  my  friend,  let  us  go.' 

And  taking  his  arm,  I  went  forth  like  one 
who  was  walking  in  his  sleep. 

Graves  soon  joined  us,  and  in  silence  we 
proceeded  along  the  beautiful  green  avenue  of 
the  Alsterdamm,  issued  from  the  city  gate,  and 
were  admitted  into  the  cemetery  by  the  gen- 
darmes, and  there  we  were  met  by  Moses  Ad- 
derfang,  who  looked  very  ill  at  ease.  His  nose 
seemed  to  be  more  hooked  than  ever,  and  his 
quick,  beady  eyes  more  restless  than  when  we 
saw  him  last.     He  bowed  with  abject  humility 
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to  the  major  and  me,  but  without  receiving 
the  least  response  from  either  of  us. 

There,  too,  were  Ulrik  Rosing,  the  miller  of 
Ependorf,  and  Gretchen,  his  buxom  wife, 
from  whose  cheeks  the  roses  had  fled,  for  she 
was  scared  by  the  sight  of  the  Prussian  gen- 
darmes, pale  with  terror,  and  in  tears  at  an 
event  and  proceedings  so  unusual. 

Already  the  violation  of  the  tomb  had  com- 
menced, for  there  was  not  a  human  being  pre- 
sent who  had  any  legal  right  to  protest  against 
it.  The  smooth  turf  which  for  four  months 
had  covered  it  was  now  removed,  and  rolled 
carefully  away  on  one  side,  two  gravediggers 
were  shovelling  out  the  earth  calmly  and 
stolidly,  and  close  by  were  two  gentlemen, 
whom  I  was  informed  were  eminent  doctors, 
and  a  third,  one  of  the  four  syndics  of  Ham- 
burg, stood  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  He  was 
clad  in  his  official  costume— a  black  velvet 
cloak,  an  Elizabethan  ruff,  and  had  a  chain 
round  his  neck  of  golden  links,  a  white  rod  or 
staff  in  his  right  hand,  and  on  his  head  a  high- 
crowned  hat,  which  he  lifted  at  our  approach. 

4  A  painful  affair,  mein  herr,'  said  he  to 
me. 
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'  Harrowing,  indeed.' 


'  The  lady,  I  believe,  was  your  sister— at 
least,  rumour  says  so.' 

My  lips  moved,  my  teeth,  chattered ;  but  I 
was  incapable  of  reply,  and  cared  little  what 
rumour  said. 

Though  feeling  as  one  in  a  terrible  dream, 
all  the  details  of  this  morning  scene  were  im- 
pressed upon  me  keenly  and  most  vividly.  I 
saw  the  great  red  steeple  of  St.  Michael's 
towering  skyward,  and  I  heard  the  roar  of 
human  life  in  busy  Hamburg  like  a  drowsy 
hum  in  my  ears. 

The  scene  around  me  was  one  l  of  splen- 
dour in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower/ 
though  the  season  was  autumn,  and  though 
the  dead  lay  thick  below  that  velvet  turf, 
which  the  hand  of  affection  had  in  most  in- 
stances studded  with  flowering  shrubs  and 
little  trees,  and  though  crosses,  urns,  obelisks, 
and  sarcophagi,  hung  with  wreaths  of  immor- 
telles, stood  thickly  there. 

Trifles  seemed  to  have  a  strange  interest 
for  me  then,  and  I  can  remember  how  my  eyes 
wandered  over  the  inscriptions  in  this  l  Field 
of  God,'  though  most  of  them  contained  little 
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more  than  the  names  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
simple  words  fid  (born)  and  dod  (died),  with 
a  text  or  so  from  Scripture ;  but  ever  and  anon 
the  horrid  jarring  of  the  two  shovels  among 
the  soil  and  stones  recalled  me  keenly  to  the 
dreadful  work  in  hand. 

I  had  once  been  present  at  an  exhumation 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  which  I  had,  fortu- 
nately, no  interest.  It  was  when  quartered  in 
an  English  country  town,  and  I  remembered 
all  the  details  of  that  affair — the  sickening  hor- 
ror when  the  coffin  was  brought  slowly  to  the 
surface  and  laid  upon  an  adjacent  tombstone, 
and  the  thing,  the  outline  of  a  wasted  form  in 
all  its  ghastly  angularity,  that  was  lifted 
forth  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  enveloped  in 
a  white  sheet  that  for  sanatory  reasons  had 
been  drenched  in  some  disinfecting  fluid  and 
chloride  of  lime.  Then  followed  the  rapid 
work  of  the  doctors,  the  sharp  knives  that 
flashed  in  the  light,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  who  were  borne  away  fainting. 

While  such  thoughts  and  memories  were 
thronging  through  my  mind,  the  reader  may 
imagine  the  emotion  with  which  I  heard  a 
new  horror  suggested  as  the  cause  of  death 
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by  one  Hamburg  doctor  to  the  other  and  the 
syndic. 

1  When  I  was  at  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  last 
year,'  said  he,  '  I  was  professionally,  though 
then  a  tourist,  concerned  in  a  very  shocking 
event.  A  man  named  Mathias,  a  wealthy 
Swiss,  who  lodged  with  me  in  the  hotel  of 
Michael  Durandi,  opposite  the  viceregal  palace, 
was  found  dead  in  his  apartment,  without  any- 
thing having  occurred  to  account  for  the  catas- 
trophe. A  surgeon,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  sent 
for,  and  after  a  brief  examination  he  declared 
that  M.  Mathias  had  died  in  the  night  of  cere- 
bral congestion,  and  the  authorities  ordered 
Durandi  at  once  to  inter  the  body.  As  the 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  were  re- 
moving the  coffin  from  the  hotel,  some  drops 
of  blood  were  seen  to  trickle  from  it.  I  was 
the  first  to  perceive  these,  and  urged  Durandi 
to  have  it  opened. 

c  He  consented  with  great  reluctance,  and 
those  who  were  present  insisted  that  I,  as  a 
medical  man,  should  make  an  examination  of 
the  body  of  Mathias.  I  did  so,  and  found  a 
wound  in  the  body,  made,  apparently,  with  a 
very  fine  stiletto.     It  was  six  inches  in  depth, 
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and  quite  penetrated  the  heart,  and  the  small 
orifice  had  been  tightly  stopped  up  with  lint, 
wax,  and  camphor.  From  this,  and  some 
other  features  in  the  case,  I  declared  it  to 
be  my  opinion  that  Mathias  had  been  assassi- 
nated in  his  sleep.  Many  persons  were  ar- 
rested, but  the  murderer  was  never  discovered, 
though  a  stiletto  exactly  such  as  I  suspected 
to  have  been  used  was  found  in  a  dark  corridor 
in  the  hotel  next  day.  Now,  if  a  narcotic  was 
given  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  quack, 
Adderfang,  asserts,  a  similar  crime  may  have 
taken  place  here.' 

4  We  shall  see,'  replied  the  syndic. 

At  last  a  hollow  sound  came  from  the 
grave  beneath  the  iron  spades,  and  I  seemed 
to  feel  it  in  my  soul. 

I  had  no  portrait  or  miniature  of  her.  I 
had  only  the  faded  neck  ribbon,  exchanged  at 
the  old  ruined  tower  on  Cheviot  side  for  the 
gold  necklet,  which  the  Caffres,  or  the  Cape 
Rifle  deserters,  had  stolen  from  her.  I  had 
also  the  letter  which  she  had  written  in  pencil 
from  General  Somerset's  camp,  and  these  were 
the  only  relics  1  possessed  of  Clarice  Haywood. 
I  had  not  even  a  simple  carte  de  visite,  though 
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to  possess  such  I  would  have  given  my  right 
hand;  but  now  I  dared  not  trust  myself  to 
look,  lest  I  might  see  that  which  would  blast 
and  blight  the  remainder  of  my  life — a  sight 
such  as  the  eyes  of  affection  should  never  and 
could  never  gaze  upon. 

I  shrank  back  and  turned  away,  though 
'  the  horror  of  the  spectacle  might,  perhaps, 
have  superseded  the  memory  of  despair.' 

1  Graves,  old  fellow,  or  you,  herr  major, 
tell  me  what  they  find.  Gretchen  Rosing  may 
yet  recognise —  She  was  brown-haired,  with 
minute  features,  and — and — and — ' 

Tears  choked  my  utterance. 

'  The  hair  will  be  here,  no  doubt,  mein 
herr,'  said  one  of  the  Hamburg  doctors — he  of 
the  Cagliari  reminiscence ;  '  but  by  this  time 
— nearly  four  months,'  he  added,  with  profes- 
sional coolness,  while  glancing  at  the  date  on 
the  tombstone,  '  I  greatly  fear  that  the  features 
of  the  corpse  will  scarcely  be — ' 

4  Hush,  herr  doctor,'  said  Major  Gordon. 
A  Come  a  little  this  way  aside,  Captain  Had- 
don.     I  do  feel  for  you — on  my  soul  I  do !' 

1  Herr  major,  I  thank  you,  and  pray  excuse 
my  emotion.' 
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'  Xo  excuse  is  necessary.  You  have  your 
own  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  on  these  I  have 
no  wish  to  intrude.  I  had  such  thoughts  once 
myself;  but  they  are  passed  now — gone  like 
the  flowers  of  summer,  but  not,  like  them,  to 
bloom  again.  Alas  for  the  poor  human  heart 
when  its  blossoms  die !' 

'  We  were  betrothed,  this  dead  lady  and  I 
— betrothed  for —  But  the  time  matters  no- 
thing now.' 

1  No ;  little  indeed,  save  a  memory  to  trea- 
sure and  to  dream  over.' 

The  coffin  was  now  brought  to  the  surface. 
I  gave  it  one  steady,  piercing  glance — its  cloth 
was  mouldy  and  damp,  its  grim  ornaments 
were  already  rusty — and  then  I  turned  away. 

'  There  is  a  strange,  hard  look  about  you, 
Dick  Haddon,'  said  Graves  kindly,  taking  my 
hands  in  his. 

He  had  never  ventured  to  call  me  Dick 
before ;  but  he  was  considerably  moved  him- 
self now,  and  his  face  was  white  as  a  sheet 
He  had  undoubtedly  admired  Clarice,  and  the 
memory  of  a  pleasant  past  was  coming  back 
vividly  now. 

'A  hard  look,  say  you.     Perhaps  so,'  said 

VOL.  III.  M 
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I :  '  for  now  I  am  a  man  with  a  settled  pur- 
pose—a stern  end  in  view — for  there  is  on  my 
brow  and  in  my  heart  a  shadow  that  will 
never  pass  away.' 

'Open  it!'  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  syn- 
dic say. 

1  They  are  opening  the  coffin,'  whispered 
Graves. 

'  Oh,  heaven  !' 

We  turned  away. 

No  exclamation  of  pity,  commiseration,  of 
awe  or  repugnance,  followed  the  unclosing  of 
the  lid  from  the  group  who  drew  near,  but  a 
clamorous  shout  of  astonishment. 

What  did  it  mean? 

'There  is  no  body  here,'  exclaimed  the 
syndic. 

The  coffin  was  filled  with  stones  and  saw- 
dust. 

So  thoroughly  had  my  senses  been  wrapped 
up  in  the  conviction  that  I  was  close  to  the 
awful  remains  of  her  I  loved,  that  some  min- 
utes elapsed  before  I  became  certain  of  what 
was  really  in  the  coffin,  and  that  the  funeral, 
the  grave  with  its  turf,  the  tomb  with  its  in- 
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scription,  each  and  all  were  but  parts  of  some 
deeper  dream,  and  of  a  dreadful  and  sacrile- 
gious mockery. 

But  where,  then,  was  the  body  ? 

Ulrik  Rosing  and  his  wife  both  swore  posi- 
tively to  having  seen  and  touched  her  corpse ; 
but  the  task  of  placing  her  in  the  coffin  had 
been  performed,  by  the  Herr  van  Neukerque 
alone  and  unseen,  while  locked  in  the  chamber 
with  the  dead,  whose  loss  he  affected  to  de- 
plore with  loud  lamentations. 

'  You  remember,  herr  syndic,  that  the 
Alster  washes  the  wall  below  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  the  body  lay?'  I  heard 
Ulrik  Rosing  say. 

c  Perfectly,'  replied  the  magistrate. 

'  Then  what  so  easy  as  to  throw  her  into 
the  river — ' 

'  In  her  sleep,  and  while  the  narcotic  had 
its  power — the  narcotic,  herr  syndic;  for  re- 
member that  my  potion  was  simply  a  narcotic, 
as  my  book  will  testify,'  urged  Adderfang, 
with  growing  anxiety. 

'  But  why  do  so,  when  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  solemn 
funeral  in  the  usual  manner?      To  the  chief 
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of  the  police  we  must  leave  the  unravelling  of 
this  new  mystery.  Meanwhile,  Moses  Adder- 
fang,  you  must  find  security  for  your  appear- 
ance when  wanted  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
Prussian  dollars,  or  go  to  prison.' 

1  Oh,  where  am  I  to  find  so  much  money  ?' 
'  That  is  your  affair,  Jew,  not  mine.' 
And  here,  as  far  as  the  cemetery  was  con- 
cerned, the  matter  ended. 

I  remembered  how  his  brother  Schalk  had 
stolen  in  the  night  and  concealed  the  body  of 
Gertrude  van  Bommel  for  a  purpose  which  we 
could  not  divine ;  and  I  felt  now  as  if  my 
brain  would  turn  in  earnest,  while  the  major 
and  Graves  almost  pushed  me  into  a  droschki, 
and  we  drove  back  at  a  furious  pace  to  the 
Hotel  de  l'Europe. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Those  who  have  travelled  by  railway  from 
Hamburg  to  Kiel — one  of  those  flat  and  mo- 
notonous lines  of  rail,  without  either  cutting, 
banking,  or  tunnelling — may  have  observed, 
in  the  dreary  level  but  occasionally  fertile  dis- 
trict which  extends  north  of  Altona  through 
all  Holstein,  a  quaint  old  mansion  of  a  square 
form,  and  having  at  three  of  its  corners  a 
dilapidated  turret ;  at  the  fourth  angle  a  round 
tower  somewhat  shorn  of  its  fair  proportions. 

In  early  ages  this  mansion  had  been  the 
residence  of  a  man  of  rank,  from  whom  it  is 
still  named  Rolandsburg,  and  in  the  famous 
war  of  1500,  when  the  Holsteiners,  or  people 
of  Ditmarsh,  defeated  a  Danish  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  slew  more  than  a  third  of 
them,  Rolandsburg  was  twice  taken  and  re- 
taken, battered,  blown  up,  and  burnt  down. 

It  is  situated  in  a  district  that  has  not  yet 
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been  all  reclaimed,  about  five  miles  from  Al- 
tona,  which  is  only  separated  from  Hamburg 
by  a  piece  of  open  and  neutral  ground — the 
1  Field  of  the  Holy  Ghost' — and  is  surrounded 
by  bogs,  small  lakes,  and  heaths,  like  the 
poorest  part  of  Hanover. 

Hence  Eolandsburg  was  valueless  as  a 
modern  residence,  and  after  figuring  for  some 
time  as  a  granary,  with  a  windmill  whitening 
its  brown  sails  on  the  round  tower  at  its  angle, 
it  was  plundered  and  partly  destroyed  by  the 
French  foragers  during  the  siege  of  Hamburg, 
and  it  remained  a  ruin  until  Doctor  Moses 
Adderfang  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  it 
into  a  species  of  private  lunatic  asylum,  and 
as  such  he  had  rented  it  for  a  trifle  yearly 
from  the  magistrates  of  Altona  before  the 
Danish  war,  and  since  the  city  changed  its 
masters  he  had  been  in  some  measure  left  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  desolate  old 
place. 

Surviving  war  and  fire,  the  strong  iron 
gratings  of  the  days  when  it  figured  in  history 
as  a  fortified  dwelling  still  remained  in  all  its 
windows,  defying  ingress  and  egress,  and  the 
remains  of  a  rushy  and  reedy  moat  were  trace-. 
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able  around  it,  where,  when  the  season  was 
wet,  the  oozy  and  stagnant  water  gathered  as 
of  old,  and  there  large  water- docks  and  lilies 
floated,  and  the  snipe  and  woodcock  built  their 
nests. 

Here  Moses  Adderfang  kept  four  or  five 
lunatics,  whose  friends — obscure  dwellers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Stubbeneuk — wished  to  hear 
no  more  of  them,  and  were  content  to  pay  a 
sum  yearly  for  their  maintenance  and  seclu- 
sion until  such  time  as  he  announced  that 
the  patient  was  dead,  though  some  there  were 
who  shrewdly  surmised  that  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  bring  them  such  information. 

None  that  he  had  secluded  here  were  out- 
rageous, but  simply  imbecile,  or  labouring 
under  mental  delusions.  One  old  man  ima- 
gined himself  to  be  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
and  another,  who  had  gone  mad  in  conse- 
quence of  his  losses  in  the  late  war,  ima- 
gined himself  Count  of  Holstein  and  leader 
of  the  Schleswig  cavalry,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  wont  to  gallop  round  his  chamber  daily 
astride  on  an  old  broom. 

The  mother  of  the  Jew,  Rachel  Adderfang, 
was  the  veritable  ideal  of  a  thorough  Jewish 
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hag — a  large,  bloated,  and  corpulent  woman, 
with  fierce,  glittering,  and  dishonest  black 
eyes,  enormous  yellow  teeth,  and  flabby,  white, 
pendulous  cheeks — a  woman  whose  whole  air 
and  aspect  told  of  a  life  of  iniquity,  spent 
within  the  condemned  limits  of  the  Schweizer- 
strasse  and  lowest  purlieus  of  Hamburg. 

This  personage,  with  two  other  women  of 
pretty  similar  character  and  one  man,  had 
charge  of  this  unwholesome  dwelling,  secluded 
among  the  fens  of  Holstein  about  three  miles 
from  the  Kiel  line  of  railway,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  five  miles  from  Hamburg. 

In  this  place  did  Clarice  Haywood  find 
herself  on  recovering  from  the  powerful  nar- 
cotic which  Van  Neukerque  administered  to 
her. 

She  found  herself  undressed,  in  a  strange 
bed  in  a  strange  room,  having  its  walls  white- 
washed, its  floor  destitute  of  carpet,  a  window 
twice  the  size  of  those  in  Ulrik's  cottage,  but 
thickly  grated  with  iron. 

She  imagined  herself  to  be  dreaming ;  her 
head  swam,  her  senses  reeled.  She  closed  her 
aching  eyes.  There  was  a  burning  pain  in  her 
throat,  with  an  intense  thirst,  which  she  had 
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no  means  of  alleviating,  a  palpitation  about  her 
heart,  a  numbness  in  her  limbs,  and  she  hoped 
that  she  was  now  about  to  die. 

Alas !  she  had  no  desire  to  live. 

Van  Neukerque — who  had  led  the  Coun- 
tess of  Klampenborg  to  believe  him  a  man  of 
rank — had  actually  conceived,  but  shrunk  from 
the  peril  of  poisoning  Clarice  to  remove  her 
from  his  path  and  his  other  matrimonial  pros- 
pects. 

To  the  countess,  who  knew  that  Clarice 
was  in  bad  health,  he  had  announced  her 
death,  and  inserted  it  among  the  obituaries  in 
the  Hamburg  papers ;  and  to  carry  out  yet 
more  completely  the  game  in  view,  had  the 
further  but  necessary  mockery  of  a  funeral, 
and  a  tomb  erected  inscribed  with  the  new 
name  which  he  had  adopted.  But,  hy  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  with  the  wily  Adderfang, 
in  the  same  boat  which  brought  the  coffin  up 
the  Alster  to  Ependorf  he  had  her  conveyed 
away. 

She  was  lifted  in  her  unnatural  sleep  from 
the  bed,  taken  through  the  back  window  of 
Rosing's  cottage,  and  conveyed  across  the 
river  to  where  Adderfang,  with  a  droschki, 
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awaited  her  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alster, 
and  he  drove  off  with  her  to  Rolandsburg, 
while  Van  Neukerque  acted  the  despairing 
widower  before  the  simple-hearted  miller  and 
his  wife,  and  frequently,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
grief,  embraced  the  box  of  stones  and  rubbish, 
which  he  apostrophised  as  the  coffin  of  his  lost 
Clarice. 

The  latter  was  to  be  treated  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  a  madwoman,  and  to  be  kept 
secluded  in  Rolandsburg  so  long  as  his  ex- 
cellency the  Baron  Elandberg  paid  for  her 
maintenance,  or  till  she  was  otherwise  dis- 
posed of;  but  the  worthy  son  of  Israel,  on 
whose  tender  mercies  she  was  cast,  resolved  to 
treat  her  better  than  his  other  patients,  for 
now  that  he  had  secure  possession  of  her  he 
meant  to  make  the  fact  of  her  existence  a 
kind  of  patent  screw  wherewith  to  extract  un- 
limited gold  from  the  '  baron'  if  he  became  the 
husband  of  the  countess,  whose  property,  for- 
tunately for  the  schemes  of  Adderfang,  lay  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hamburg. 

More  than  this,  the  villanous  Jew  saw 
that  their  common  victim  was  delicate  and 
beautiful,  and  he  was  not  without  other  views 
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for  himself  respecting  her — views  which  were 
fully  developed  ere  long. 

The  treatment  she  had  undergone  at  the 
hands  of  Van  Neukerque  —  her  exposure 
scarcely  clad  by  night  in  a  boat  on  a  cold 
river — her  drive  through  the  marshy  district 
to  Rolandsburg — the  effects  of  the  narcotic 
which  had  been  given  her  when  she  was  really 
ill  and  oppressed  by  a  long  term  of  mental 
distress  and  repentance  of  her  marriage — had 
all  conduced  to  bring  on  a  kind  of  low  fever, 
and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  illegal  place  in 
which  she  was  secluded  she  was  deprived  of 
proper  medical  aid. 

Thus,  after  her  removal  there,  many  weeks 
went  by,  during  which  she  passed  through  all 
the  phases  of  a  protracted  intermittent  fever, 
sometimes  shivering  as  if  amid  ice,  sometimes 
burning  hot  as  if  near  a  furnace — at  one  time 
sleeping  as  if  in  a  state  of  utter  torpor  for 
hours — at  another,  unnaturally  wakeful,  and 
filled  with  wild  and  wandering  fancies,  when 
she  would  think  herself  dreaming,  as  amid 
them  the  scenes  of  her  past  life,  all  mingled 
in  utter  incongruity,  floated  before  her :  Wal- 
cot  Tower,  her  early  home  among  the  North- 
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umbrian  fells,  her  father's  kind  old  face  and 
glistening  white  hair,  her  sister  a  playful  romp, 
her  own  first  love — the  separation  and  reunion, 
the  terrors  of  the  CafFre  war  and  long  wander- 
ings since  by  land  and  sea ;  all  these  came  by 
fits  and  starts  in  gleams  of  memory  that  made 
her  weep  till  the  sleepy  torpor  would  steal  over 
her  again. 

At  one  time  she  was  nearly  dead,  and  the 
chance  of  this  catastrophe  filled  Moses  Adder- 
fang  with  wrath,  and  dread  lest  he  should 
thereby  lose  his  power  over  Van  Neukerque 
and  the  countess,  for  whose  marriage  he  longed 
hourly ;  but  the  rules  even  of  Hamburg  society 
required  a  certain  time  of  mourning  to  elapse, 
and  so  now  the  summer  had  stolen  into  brown 
autumn.  But  Rachel  Adderfang,  though  a 
very  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  avarice,  would 
rather  have  hailed  her  demise  as  a  relief,  for 
she  was  heartily  sick  of  attending  a  patient 
who  neither  got  better  nor  worse,  who  was  so 
sad  and  weariful — exceedingly  weariful — whose 
illness  was  so  protracted,  and  whose  wants  were 
so  many,  as  she  was  not  permitted  by  Moses 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  spirit  by  limit- 
ing the  comforts  of  Clarice  to  a  bundle  of  straw, 
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a  German  roll,  and  a  pitcher  of  water  daily, 
with  now  and  then  a  few  blows  from  a  whip, 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Count  of  Holstein 
and  Peter  the  Great,  whose  cells  adjoined  each 
other. 

The  room  of  Clarice  was  plainly  furnished, 
yet  the  grated  window,  with  undisturbed  cob- 
webs, the  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  bare  floor, 
gave  it,  to  an  English  eye  especially,  an  aspect 
of  squalor. 

Her  door  was  well  secured  on  the  outside, 
where  it  opened  on  a  stone,  arched  corridor, 
closed  by  a  gate  of  massive  strength,  old,  per- 
haps, as  the  days  when  Ditmarsh  was  subdued, 
in  1559. 

The  fever  left  her  so  weak  that  she  could 
scarcely  speak,  and  so  listless  that  fully  two  or 
three  days  elapsed  before  she  cared  to  inquire 
where  she  was. 

Her  first  painful  idea,  from  the  aspect  of 
her  strange  apartment,  was  that,  as  a  finale  to 
his  long  course  of  cruelty  and  misconduct,  Van 
Neukerque  had  absconded — left  her — and  that 
she  was  now  in  some  public  hospital,  and  in  a 
foreign  land. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  remarkable  figures  and  faces  of  Moses 
Adderfang  and  his  mother  were  familiar  to  her 
eye,  and  their  voices  to  her  ear,  for  she  had 
seen  one  and  heard  the  other  during  her  long 
delirium. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  crisis 
was  past  a  desire  to  know  where  she  was  came 
upon  her,  and  struggling  from  her  bed  with 
slow  and  feeble  steps,  and  with  a  shawl  thrown 
over  her,  she  peeped  through  the  well-barred 
window. 

On  one  hand,  some  miles  away,  a  mass  of 
smoke  or  haze,  or  both,  curled  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  amid  this  several  spires  stood  red  and 
glowing  in  his  early  rays.  She  thought  she 
could  recognise  the  aspect  of  Hamburg  and 
Altona,  for  was  there  not  that  particularly 
lofty  tower,  the  great  steeple  of  St.  Michael, 
where  the  fire  watch  sat  night  and  day  ? 

Over  the  level  land  on  the  other  side,  where 
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the  white  sails  of  ships  and  the  reel  funnels  of 
steamers  could  be  seen  gliding,  she  recognised 
the  broad  Elbe,  rolling  on  its  way  to  Cux- 
haven  and  the  sea,  and  yonder  blue  hills, 
more  distant  still,  she  knew  must  be  those  of 
Hanover. 

She  had  no  doubt  of  all  this. 

'  But  where  am  I,  in  whose  care,  and  where 
areUlrikthe  miller  and  his  kind  wife,  Gretchen?' 
she  murmured,  as  she  crept  shuddering  back 
to  bed,  rested  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and 
closed  her  eyes,  as  if  she  cared  not  to  open 
them  again. 

Of  the  woman  who  brought  her  the  slight 
meal  with  which  she  broke  her  fast  she  made 
some  inquiries,  to  which  she  received  only  a 
sneering  smile  in  reply,  and  after  a  time  the 
advice  not  to  trouble  herself,  as  she  might 
know  in  good  time,  if,  indeed,  she  ever  knew 
it  at  all. 

Although  the  district  in  which  his  obscure 
establishment  at  Rolandsburg  is  situated  was 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hamburg  police, 
Moses  Adderfang,  fearful  of  something  tran- 
spiring by  which  he  might  lose  the  five  hun- 
dred dollars  he  had  given  as  security  for  his 
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good  conduct  and  appearance  when  wanted, 
chose  for  the  present  to  visit  the  half-ruined 
place  only  by  night. 

In  his  first  alarm  after  the  discovery  by  the 
authorities  of  the  mock  interment,  he  would 
not  have  been  sorry  had  Clarice  actually  died, 
for  the  discovery  of  her  alive  in  his  hands  would 
have  ensured  him  a  few  years'  very  unprofit- 
able employment  in  a  Prussian  fortress,  with  a 
twelve-pound  shot  chained  to  his  legs.  Thus, 
as  he  came  to  Rolandsburg  under  cloud  of 
night  alone,  Clarice  was  spared  that  which  she 
very  soon  found  to  be  his  very  odious  presence 
by  day. 

On  the  second  night  she  was  aroused  by 
the  unbarring  of  her  door,  a  light  flashed  redly 
into  her  bare,  dark  room — for  the  miserly 
mother  of  Adderfang,  true  to  the  saving  in- 
stincts of  her  race,  denied  her  the  use  of  can- 
dles as  an  unnecessary  luxury — and  Adder- 
fang  entered. 

He  wore  a  dark  green  surtout,  heavily 
trimmed  with  dark  brown  fur,  his  thick  crimpy 
hair  was  well  oiled  and  brushed,  and  he  had 
made,  so  far  as  mosaic  studs,  rings,  and  gloves 
went,  rather  a  more  careful  toilet  than  usual. 
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He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Frau  van 
Neukerque  was  in  full  possession  of  all  her 
senses,  and  he  wished  to  make  a  good  impres- 
sion, although  her  hollow  cheeks  and  haggard 
eyes  failed  to  inspire  him  with  pity. 

He  bowed,  smiled,  and  taking  her  right 
hand  between  his  own,  affected  to  feel  her 
pulse,  while  gazing  into  her  eyes  with  a  look 
which  he  meant  to  be  one  of  tenderness,  and 
poor  Clarice,  in  her  simplicity,  supposed  to  be 
mere  commiseration. 

How  loosely  hung  that  mockery,  the  wed- 
ding hoop,  upon  her  now  wasted  finger — ay, 
loosely  as  the  opal  ring  that  guarded  it  had 
done  until  abstracted  by  Rachel  Adderfang, 
and  as  yet,  in  sooth,  Clarice  had  never  missed 
it. 

'  You  are  better  to-night — much  better,' 
said  Adderfang  approvingly,  and  retaining 
her  tremulous  hand  in  his  until  she  felt  her- 
self compelled  to  withdraw  it. 

'You  think  so,  sir?' 

c  Decidedly  ;  my  mode  of  treatment  has 
been  most  signally  successful.' 

His  '  mode  of  treatment'  had  consisted  of 
simply  leaving  Nature  to  effect  her  own  cure, 
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and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  for  Clarice  that 
he  did  so. 

'  All  your  wants  are  attended  to,  I  hope  ?' 

'All/ 

'And  you  have  no  wish?' 

4  Save  one — to  know  where  I  am,  and  with 
whom.' 

'You  express  two  wishes  in  this.  Well, 
they  shall  be  gratified  in  good  time.  Your 
strength  must  be  restored,  and  wine  given  you. 
See,  I  have  brought  some  with  me,'  he  added, 
taking  a  crystal  flask  of  port  from  his  pocket, 
for  he  knew  well  that  if  he  intrusted  wine  to 
his  worthy  maternal  parent,  their  patient 
would  see  little  of  it. 

He  poured  some  into  a  glass,  and  Clarice 
took  it,  without  suspicion  that  she  was  receiv- 
ing it  from  the  very  hand  which  had  prepared 
that  fatal  drug,  the  narcotic,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  she  had  been  spirited  away. 

The  wine  was  good,  though  obtained  only 
at  the  Altona  railway  station,  and  it  tended  to 
restore  her.  Then  again  she  implored  him  to 
tell  her  where  she  was,  and  when  she  might 
be  permitted  to  write  to  her  sister,  but  met 
with  the  same  reply. 
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4  All  in  good  time.  You  must  take  more 
of  this  wine  to-morrow,  and  at  night  I  shall 
see  you  again.' 

Then,  with  a  leer  which  he  intended  should 
be  a  very  loving  one,  Adderfang  withdrew, 
and  secured  the  door  on  the  outside,  a  pre- 
caution which  now,  for  the  first  time,  struck 
Clarice  as  being  a  somewhat  unusual  and 
alarming  mode  of  doing  so. 

The  wine  he  had  given  her  did  restore 
some  strength  and  animation  to  Clarice  ;  and 
next  night  when,  just  as  before,  Adderfang 
presented  himself  at  her  bedside,  and  went 
through  the  farce  of  feeling  her  pulse,  she 
again  said: 

'  Kind  herr  doctor,  will  you  please  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  this  place,  and  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  am?' 

'  You  are  with  me,'  he  replied  with  a  leer- 
ing smile,  and  still  retaining  her  hand. 

She  withdrew  it  beneath  her  bedclothes 
abruptly,  for  there  was  no  mistaking  his  man- 
ner now. 

4  But  where,  mein  herr,  where  ?'  she  asked 
firmly. 

'  In  my  house.' 
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'Near  Hamburg,  or  at  Ependorf?' 

'  Neither,  madam ;  but  at  Kolandsburg,  in 
Holstein,'  he  replied  bluntly,  for  the  sharp 
withdrawal  of  the  small  hand,  and  something 
in  the  expression  of  her  face,  made  the  brutal 
Jew,  who  felt  how  completely  he  had  her  in 
his  power  and  at  his  mercy,  glow  with  anger. 

' In  Holstein?'  repeated  Clarice. 

'Ay,  Holstein.  What  so  wonderful  in 
that?' 

'  Heavens !  Have  my  senses  been  wander- 
ing V  she  exclaimed,  pressing  her  thin,  wan 
hands  upon  her  throbbing  temples. 

4  Of  course,  your  senses  have  been  wander- 
ing, otherwise  you  would  not  have  been  here.' 

Clarice  did  not  take  in  his  meaning. 

1  Where  is  my — my — husband  ?' 

'Do  you  mean  the  Baron  Elandberg?' 
sneered  the  Jew,  '  or  the  Herr  van  Neukerque  ?' 

'  I  mean  the  Herr  van  Neukerque,'  replied 
Clarice,  with  the  faintest  approach  to  hauteur. 
'  Where  is  he?' 

'  Where  he  usually  is,  and  has  been,  since 
your  death,  by  the  side  of  the  Countess  of 
Klampenborg.' 

The  Jew  thought  to  excite  a  little  jealousy 
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might  be  in  his  favour;  but  weak  though  she 
was  she  disdained  to  resent  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech. 

'Herr  doctor,' said  she,  'what  do  you  mean 
by  death  ?  Are  you  raving  ?' 

'  I  have  been  prepared  for  all  these  ques- 
tions, and  yet  am  not  taking,  I  fear,  the  right 
or  safest  mode  of  enlightening  you.' 

'  My  husband — for  though  cruel  and  heart- 
less he  is  my  husband  still — ' 

'  He  has  abandoned  you  to  me — my  care,  I 
mean — for  ever.  You  are  entered  and  re- 
corded here  at  my  asylum  of  Rolandsburg  as 
a  lunatic  under  your  own  name  of  Van  Neu- 
kerque,  and  as  a  dead  woman  under  another 
name  elsewhere.  Thus,  being  doubly  dead  to 
the  world,  you  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but 
through  my  clemency.' 

Though  she  failed  in  a  great  extent  to  un- 
derstand all  this  mysterious  speech,  she  knew 
the  atrocities  of  which  her  husband  was  capa- 
ble; and  like  a  person  stunned  by  a  thunder- 
clap, as  one  in  a  dream,  who  seemed  in  terror 
of  awakening  to  life  and  its  realities. 

c  Do  you  remember  the  sleeping  draught 
which  Van  Neukerque  gave  you  in  a  crystal 
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cup  at  the  house  of  Ulrik  Rosing,  after  his 
return  one  night  from  Hamburg?' 

1  Perfectly.' 

c  It  was  a  powerful  narcotic,  under  which 
you  slept  for  fully  four -and -twenty  hours, 
though  we  calculated  on  only  eighteen.  In 
that  sleep  you  were  seen  by  the  Rosings,  and 
supposed  to  be  dead,  but  were  borne  here  and 
sold  to  me  for  a  good  sum  in  rix- dollars  to 
cover  all  responsibility,  while  a  box  of  bricks 
was  buried  in  your  name  in  the  public  ceme- 
tery, and  now  the  grass  of  fully  three  months 
has  grown  over  it.' 

'And  was  this  cruel,  this  daring  scheme 
my  husband's — oh,  that  I  should  live  to  call 
him  so — or  yours?' 

'  His,  and  his  only.  He  paid  me  well,  and 
I  must  make  an  honest  living.' 

1  Separation  from  the  man  I  am  tied  to  is 
a  boon ;  but  to  be  supposed  to  be  dead — ' 

c  Yes,  and  buried  too.  See,  look  you  here,' 
added  the  Jew,  in  his  thick,  husky  voice,  while 
drawing  from  his  pocket  and  unfolding  an  old, 
tattered,  and  dirty  number  of  the  Hamburger 
Correspondents,  and  he  placed  before  her  the 
obituaries,  among  which  she  read — 
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'  25th  of  May,  died,  at  Ependorf  Clarice 
Haywood,  wife  of  Schencke  Baron  Elandberg.' 

'The  twenty-fifth  of  May  !'  said  she. 

'And  this  is  now  September.' 

4  This  is  certainly  my  name,  herr  doctor ; 
but  whence  this  title  of  Baron  Elandberg?'  she 
asked,  with  surprise. 

c  Your  husband  adopted  it  after  your  sup- 
posed demise.' 

'Adopted!' 

'  Yes,  asserting  to  the  countess  whom  he  is 
about  to  marry,  and  to  others  in  Hamburg, 
that  it  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  'the 
British  Government  for  his  eminent  services 
in  a  late  colonial  war.' 

w  Then  the  man  has  become  an  impostor  ?' 

The  Jew  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
smiled  significantly. 

'  You  know,  herr  doctor,  that  I  am  not  in- 
sane ?'  said  Clarice,  after  another  pause. 

'  I  know  that,  of  course,'  said  he  insinu- 
atingly. 

'  Then,  surely  you  will  not  be  so  barbarous, 
so  very  cruel — ' 

'As  to  keep  you  here,  you  would  say?' 

'Yes.' 
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'Here  you  are  now,  and  here  you  must 
stay.' 

'  I  shall  appeal — ' 

'  To  whom  ?  Who  knows  of  you  in  Ham- 
burg, save  one,  and  his  life,  liberty,  and  future 
fortune  all  depend  upon  his  secluding  you 
here,  or,  it  may  be,  killing  you.  You  will  ap- 
peal— ha!  ha!' 

'  Yes,  to  the  authorities.' 

1  Bah  !  Our  doors  are  strong,  our  gratings 
are  thick,  and  we  have  harness  and  chains  for 
the  refractory.  The  authorities  indeed !  How 
will  your  prayers  ever  reach  them  ?  I  laugh 
at  your  threats ;  but  my  mother  may  not,  for 
she  has  an  ugly  whip,  which  she  uses  at 
times.  Ah,  you  should  see  how  she  makes 
Peter  the  Great  and  the  Count  of  Holstein 
skip  with  it.' 

'  Great  heaven  !  is  it  even  thus  with  me  ?' 
exclaimed  Clarice,  in  uncontrollable  anguish. 

c  Precisely  so,  and  what  more  would  you 
have  ?  Are  you  not  comfortable  enough,  and 
when  once  you  get  well  and  strong,  and  are 
able  to  get  out  as  far  as  the  corridor  or  court- 
yard, you  will  see  how  kind  and  loving  I  shall 
be  to  you.' 
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He  attempted  to  kiss  her  hand;  but  she 
gave  him  a  glance  in  which  utter  loathing  was 
so  painfully  blended  with  imploring  that  it 
filled  the  Jew  with  anger  and  mockery. 

'  Oh,  Van  Neukerque,  would  to  heaven 
you  had  let  me  drown !  To  what  a  pass  have 
you  reduced  me!' 

'Ah,  a  nice  husband,  was  he  not?  But  I 
may  make  amends  to  you,  my  dearie.' 

i  I  am,  and  have  been,  the  wife  of  a  wretch,' 
she  said  to  herself,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ceiling  ;  f  yet  I  loved  another  well,  and  might 
still  live  on  the  memory  of  that  love.' 

i  Folly  all !  This  is  the  raving  of  a  true 
lunatic,'  said  Adderfang;  'but  if  you  must 
love  some  one,  why  not  love  me  ? — that  is, 
when  you  get  well  and  strong — oh,  yes,  well 
and  strong.' 

'  Silence,  and  begone !'  she  exclaimed,  co- 
vering her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  You  are  in  my  power — ha !  ha !' 

'And  you  in  mine,  if  I  escape.' 

'You  are  wise  to  say  "if."  None  ever 
went  from  here  except  in  a  coffin — and  some,' 
he  added,  with  a  dark  and  terrible  expression 
of  face,  'have  not  had  even  that.' 
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For  a  moment  he  lingered,  lamp  in  hand, 
regarding  her  with  a  strangely  malevolent 
smile;  then  he  retired,  leaving  her  in  total 
darkness,  and  to  her  own  terrible  thoughts. 

'  Oh,'  she  moaned,  '  for  one  whisper  of  the 
voice,  one  touch  of  the  hand  of  him  I  once 
loved  so  well !  Once  !  Can  it  indeed  be  once  ? 
Do  I  not  love  him  still — more  than  ever? 
And  now  I  know  that  he  lives  —  that  'twas 
himself  I  saw  at  Puerto  Rico,  and  no  illusion 
— following  me  always,  as  Fanny  told  me — 
ever  one  thought — the  thought  of  me.  Oh, 
what  a  heart  I  lost  when  I  lost  his !' 

Her  mourning  for  my  supposed  death  had 
had  long  been  past.  She  knew  now  that  I 
lived,  and  had  a  horror  of  what  I  might  think 
of  her.  Oh,  how  she  longed  to  die  !  Wiry 
when  rendered  independent  and  free  beyond 
all  chance  of  a  precarious  life,  had  she  cast 
herself  away  upon  Van  Neukerque? — why 
uttered  the  cold  vow  which  bound  her  to  him 
irrevocably  ? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

'  Is  escape  not  possible  ?'  she  began  to  think. 
'  We  read  of  prisoners  escaping  every  day ; 
but,  there,  they  are  strong,  resolute,  and  des- 
perate men — not  poor  and  weak  creatures  such 
as  I  am.  Was  not  our  release  from  Sandilli 
more  miraculous  than  any  escape  could  be  in 
this,  a  civilised  land?' 

Once  out  of  this  place,  she  thought,  the 
first  man  she  appealed  to  might  be  able  to 
protect  her,  and  willing  to  do  so,  for  the  Hol- 
steiners  were  worthy  and  honest  people ;  but 
now  the  discovery  of  an  importunate  love  in 
the  person  of  her  so-called  medical  attendant 
proved  a  new  and  afflicting  source  of  fear  to 
her. 

Could  she  but  stoop  to  dissemble,  she 
might  gain  from  his  flattered  hope,  his  confi- 
dence, or  his  lulled  suspicions,  what  she  could 
never  win  from  his  justice  or  clemency;  but 
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she  shrank  with  loathing  from  a  task  so 
odious.  The  more  she  reviewed  her  situation 
now,  the  more  helpless  did  she  feel — the  more 
completely  in  his  power.  To  the  few  friends 
who  knew  and  cared  for  her  all  traces  of  her 
would  be  obliterated. 

In  the  buried  wife  of  the  so-called  Baron 
Elandberg,  who  could  suspect  the  wife  of  Van 
Neukerque?  If  she  was  alleged,  or  supposed 
to  be  mad,  who  would  believe  her  assertions 
of  what  she  was,  or  who  she  was  ?  More  than 
all  this,  the  cruel  and  subtle  trickster,  who 
had  now  changed  his  name  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  spurious  or  imaginary  title  to  gra- 
tify the  pride  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  vast 
wealth  and  doubtful  character,  would  find  it 
his  interest,  most  vital  interest — as  it  was 
that  of  Adderfang  too — to  keep  her  existence 
sedulously  a  secret — in  short,  to  destroy  her, 
perhaps,  rather  than  set  her  free. 

And  how  easily  might  the  destruction  of  a 
being  so  friendless  be  achieved  in  that  solitary 
abode  among  the  fens  of  Holstein  ! 

At  times  the  chance  of  such  a  catastrophe 
she  viewed  with  indifference,  and  she  almost 
longed  for  it  as  a  consummation  to  be  wished 
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— an  end  to  all  her  misery.  At  other  periods, 
especially  as  she  grew  stronger,  it  inspired  a 
deadly  fear,  and  made  her  pant  to  be  far 
beyond  the  hated  walls  and  bondage  of 
Rolandsburg. 

Then,  with  the  poor  little  delicate  hands, 
that  trembled  while  in  the  act,  she  would 
examine  the  massive  framework  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  iron  bars  that  were  outside  it, 
firmly  secured  by  lead  into  the  solid  stone  ; 
then  her  eyes  would  wander  despairingly  over 
the  strong  door  that  closed  her  apartment ; 
but  the  fastenings  of  that  barrier  to  the  outer 
world  being  external,  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  investigation.  She  only  found  that  to 
her  feeble  strength  they  were  immovable  as  a 
rock. 

On  the  planks  of  the  uncarpeted  floor  she 
gazed  with  a  species  of  despair,  and  as  the 
room  was  furnished  with  one  of  those  tall, 
iron  stoves  peculiar  to  Hamburg,  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  there  was  not  even  a  chimney  or 
fireplace,  and  the  circumstance  of  her  once 
being  caught  in  the  act  of  examining  her 
window  by  old  Rachel  Adderfang,  who  had 
entered   unperceived,    so    absorbed   was    the 
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hapless  captive  in  the  hope  of  escape,  ren- 
dered any  offer  on  her  part  of  assisting  in  the 
household  duties  of  the  place  perfectly  useless, 
for  she  had  contemplated  doing  so  with  ulte- 
rior views. 

The  fierce  old  beldame — the  gray-haired 
Jewess  was  verging  on  her  seventieth  year — 
sprang  upon  her  like  a  hyena,  shook  her  by 
the  shoulders,  and  dashed  her  cowering  on 
the  floor,  using  the  while  the  most  frightful 
epithets  on  discovering  her  desire  to  escape, 
and  when  Clarice  pitifully  urged  that  she  was 
weary  of  being  confined  thus,  and  would 
gladly  make  herself  of  use,  work  was  tossed 
in  to  her,  hideous  rags  and  sordid  vestments 
to  patch  and  darn  ;  but  she  never  got  beyond 
the  gloomy  stone  corridor. 

She  had  not  been  without  hope  that,  could 
she  but  gain  the  confidence  of  Rachel  Adder- 
fang,  gain  it  so  far  as  to  be  permitted  to  reach 
the  kitchen  of  the  place  occasionally,  she 
might  escape,  for  the  dress  with  which  they 
had  provided  her  would  be  favourable  to  her 
purpose — the  picturesque  costume  of  a  peasant 
girl  of  the  country. 

'Let  me  but  get  strength — strength,'  she 
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would  mutter  from  time  to  time;  'and  with 
heaven's  help  I  may  yet  escape.' 

A  fortnight  had  now  elapsed  since  Moses 
Adderfang  had  shown  himself  in  his  true 
colours,  and  his  almost  nightly  arrival  was  a 
source  of  infinite  dread  to  Clarice,  who  twice 
appealed  to  his  mother  for  protection  from  his 
insolence,  but  only  to  be  repelled  by  mockery 
and  laughter. 

1  He  drugged  me  fatally  once,'  she  thought, 
and  from  thenceforward  she  declined  every- 
thing from  his  hand.  '  Oh,  what  is  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  it  again,  when  I  am  so  com- 
pletely in  his  power?' 

This  terror  loomed  for  ever  like  a  shadow 
over  her. 

'  Have  pity  on  me,'  she  once  said  implor- 
ingly, when,  holding  her  fast  by  the  hands,  he 
poured  some  of  his  odious  love  speeches  into 
her  ears. 

'  If  you  were  out  of  this  place,  my  dear, 
what  pity  would  you  have  on  me?'  he  de- 
manded, through  his  clenched  teeth. 

4  I  should  strive  to  forget  that  I  had  ever 
seen  it  or  you — I  would,  indeed,  as  heaven 
hears  me.' 
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'  Heaven  hears,  but  won't  be  in  a  hurry  to 
help  you.' 

'  You  will  be  punished  terribly  for  all  this.' 

'Who  would  believe  the  assertions  of  a 
madwoman?'  he  replied,  mistaking  her  mean- 
ing, as  he  thought  only  of  temporal  punish- 
ment, and  the  loss  of  his  five  hundred  dollars. 

'  A  madwoman  ?' 

i  Yes,  whose  husband,  by  a  written  docu- 
ment, committed  her  to  my  care.' 

'Alas,  poor  me !' 

'Friendless  and  alone,  abandoned  by  the 
only  man  who  had  the  right  or  power  to 
protect  you,  you  are  here,  penniless  and  a 
foreigner.  No  money  comes  for  your  main- 
tenance now,  and  if  you  continue  to  be  cruel 
to  me,  I  may  be  as  cruel  as  my  mother  wishes.' 

'  In  what  way  ?' 

'  By  putting  you  in  a  cell  beside  a  raving 
madman.  Ha,  what  would  you  think  of 
that?' 

'  Oh,  Herr  Adderfang,  listen  to  me,'  implored 
Clarice,  while  she  trembled  and  panted  in  his 
strong  and  tightening  grasp.  'Have  you  a 
sister?' 

'  I  had  two ;  but  what  of  that  V 
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'  For  their  sakes  pity  me.' 

'Bah!  One  died  in  the  gutter,  and  the 
other  in  the  krankenhaus.' 

'  In  the  name  of  your  mother,  then.' 

'  She  threw  me  when  an  infant  into  one  of 
the  canals  of  Hamburg,  where  I  stuck  in  the 
mud  till  the  police  found  me,  sooner  than  the 
tide  luckily,  so  1  don't  owe  her  much.  But  I 
am  getting  tired  of  this  profitless  lovemaking. 
I  shall  leave  you  to  darn  and  patch  your  rags 
till  to-morrow.' 

'And  then?' 

'Hah,'  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth,  'if  you 
do  not  then — ' 

A  knocking  on  the  room  door,  and  the  an- 
nouncement in  his  mother's  voice  that  a  per- 
son wished  to  speak  with  him,  drew  away 
Adderfang,  who  left  her  with  a  threatening 
gesture  of  his  hand,  and  an  expression  of  eye 
that  appalled  her. 

He  left  her  in  total  darkness,  and  secured 
the  door  behind  him.  Clarice  now  sank  on 
her  knees  to  pray;  but  thoughts  and  words 
failed  her,  for  now  she  started  as  a  hated  but 
familiar  voice  fell  on  her  ear. 

Adderfang  and  some  one  were  talking  in 
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loud  and  angry  tones  in  the  corridor  without. 
She  placed  her  ear  to  the  keyhole  to  listen, 
and  heard  the  voice  of  one  on  whom  she  dared 
not  call  for  help — her  husband — Schencke  van 
Neukerque ! 

He  was  speaking  loudly  and  excitedly. 

c  Lower  your  voice,  mein  herr,'  said  Adder- 
fang,  l  or  she  may  overhear  us.' 

1  Is  she  in  that  room,'  asked  Neukerque, 
1  that  large  room,  still  ?' 

c  You  think  it  too  airy  and  healthy,  I  pre- 
sume?' chuckled  the  Jew.  c  Yes,  she  is  there, 
and  temper  seems  to  come  with  renewed 
strength.' 

1  Temper  ?' 

1  Spirit,  then.' 

'  Of  what  have  you  to  complain  so  far  as  T 
am  concerned?' 

'Lack  of  the  "necessary  remittances  from 
you,  Herr  van  Neukerque.' 

1  I  am  known,  herr  doctor,  as  the  Baron 
Elandberg.' 

'Well,  herr  baron,'  continued  Adderfang, 
with  a  sneering  chuckle  in  his  tone,  'your 
monthly  remittances  have  totally  ceased,  and 
in  a  little  time  I  may  be  compelled  to  send  her 
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to  the  asylum  for  the  poor,  where  the  doctors 
will  soon  hear  her  story,  and  then — ' 

'  Don't  attempt  to  trifle  with  me,  friend 
Adderfang.  Your  five  hundred  Prussian  dol- 
lars lie  in  the  bureau  of  the  chief  of  the  police, 
and  you  know  but  too  well  that  the  discovery 
of  her  existence  here  would  cost  you  dear.' 

4  Hah,  the  discovery  of  the  stones  in  yonder 
coffin.' 

'  I  would  they  had  found  her  bones,'  said 
Neukerque,  grinding  his  teeth,  while  a  little 
wail  escaped  Clarice,  as  she  thought  of  the 
church  in  Jamaica,  where  this  man  had  sworn 
to  love  and  cherish  her  until  death  should 
part  them. 

1  Why?' 

'  Can  you  ask  me  why,  when  now  the 
countess,  after  all  her  promises,  refuses  to 
marry  me?' 

'  Wherefore  ?'  asked  the  Jew,  with  alarm. 

'  On  the  pretty  just  plea  that  my  wife  must 
be  living ;  for,  if  dead,  she  would  have  been 
found  when  the  syndic  dug  for  her.' 

'  Whew !'  whistled  Adderfang.  '  Here  is  a 
precious  mess.' 

'  Perdition!     Fool  that  I  was  to  tamper 
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with  my  fate,  and  to  have  so  many  qualms  and 
scruples  about  taking  whole  instead  of  half 
measures,  when  I  had  her  so  completely  in  my 
power  at  Ependorf !' 

'  Suppose  I  sell  her  to  the  man  who  has 
done  us  so  much  mischief  by  his  impertinent 
interference  ?' 

'Suppose  I  blow  your  brains  out?'  ex- 
claimed the  other  furiously. 

'Hush— I  did  but  jest.' 

i  I  am  in  no  humour  for  jesting.  I  cannot 
remain  much  longer  where  you  have  concealed 
me.  Everywhere  the  telegraphs  have  been  at 
work,  and  the  police  are  on  my  track.  I  dare 
not  venture  to  present  myself  at  any  railway 
station  or  river  steamer,  however  petty  or  ob- 
scure, and  I  am  in  an  awkward  dilemma.' 

'  Exceedingly,  my  dear  herr  baron,'  said 
Moses,  chuckling,  and  rubbing  his  dirty  hands 
together. 

1 1  begin  to  fear  that  I  must  produce  this 
woman  alive.' 

'Why?' 

1  Lest  the  authorities  arrest  me  on  suspi- 
cion of  a  murder  which  has  not  yet  taken 
place,  and  which  they  cannot  prove.' 
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'  But  for  which  they  may,  until  it  is  proved 
or  disproved,  detain  you  to  pick  oakum  in 
some  prison  or  fortress.  Unpleasant  work, 
herr  baron,  for  so  I  suppose  I  must  call  you, 
though  the  English  consul  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge your  title.' 

'  Hah !  you  have  heard  that?' 
'  I  read  it  in  the  Correspondent.'' 
'The  consul  is  an  insolent  fool.' 
'  But  by  producing  her,  you  would  reveal 
our  plot  and  lose  all  chance  of  the  countess.' 

'  If,  indeed,  my  chances  are  not  already 
gone.' 

Then  the  Jew  ground  his  teeth  as  he 
thought  of  the  certain  loss  of  his  live  hun- 
dred dollars,  of  the  failure  of  his  designs,  for 
the  present,  on  Clarice,  and  for  the  future  on 
the  exchequer  of  the  ci-divant  baron  and 
wealthy  countess. 

There  was  a  pause,  after  which  the  Jew 
said: 

'  So  the  fair  Kathi  has  scruples,  eh  ?J 
'  So  have  I,  and  for  the  safety  of  us  both — 
that  is,  you  and  I,  friend  Adderfang.' 
'Well,  of  us  both — say  on.' 
'This  woman  must  die!'  Yan  Neukerque 
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said,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  hiss,  yet  it  reached 
the  strained  ear  of  the  listener.  l  Once  put 
thus  to  rest  she  can  ruin  us  in  no  way.  We 
can  let  her  body  be  found  somewhere,  and  I 
shall  account  for  the  empty  coffin  by  persuad- 
ing the  fair  Kathi  that  my  wife  committed 
suicide,  and  so,  for  my  own  honour  as  Baron 
Elandberg,  a  funeral  was  necessary.' 

c  She  disappeared  in  May,  and  only  to  be 
found  in  September  may  set  the  police  to  think 
over  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,  how- 
ever ;  but  how  if  I  won't  give  her  up,  dead  or 
alive  ?' 

Van  Neukerque  responded  to  this  only  by 
a  hoarse  Dutch  oath,  and  then  the  clash  of  the 
corridor  gate  as  it  closed  showed  that  they  had 
passed  out,  and  Clarice,  who,  pale,  breathless, 
and  on  her  knees,  had  listened  to  this  ter- 
rible conversation,  heard  no  more ;  but  every 
word  that  had  reached  her  ears  sunk  like 
molten  lead  into  her  heart. 

'  Oh,J  she  moaned,  as  she  crept  in  a  faint- 
ing condition  towards  her  bed,  '  what  have  I 
done — how,  or  in  what  way  offended  heaven, 
that  I  should  be  left  to  a  fate  like  this?' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

For  three  whole  nights  and  days  after  this 
terrible  conversation  Moses  Adderfang  did  not 
come  to  that  hated  place  Rolandsburg.  How- 
ever, as  the  chief  of  the  police  afterwards  dis- 
covered, he  had  been  busy — too  busy,  perhaps 
— among  his  drugs,  and  deep  in  the  study  of 
potions  and  philtres  at  his  obscure  old  house 
in  the  Stubbeneuk. 

Though  she  knew  not  what  his  absence 
portended  or  whence  it  resulted,  it  was  a 
source  of  temporary  satisfaction  and  relief  to 
poor  Clarice,  but  she  would  fain  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  attendance  of  the  male  facto- 
tum employed  on  the  premises  by  Rachel 
Adderfang,  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  what 
country  she  knew  not  and  cared  less  to  in- 
quire, for  he  was  a  fierce  looking,  dark  man, 
with  beetling  brows,  a  black  beard,  and  wore 
silver  rings  in  his  ears ;  and  though  he  was 
taciturn  and  silent,  she  began  to  perceive  with 
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fear  that  he  in  turn  was  likely  to  prove  an 
admirer,  for  her  situation  in  this  horrible  place 
set  her  so  low  in  the  scale  of  society  as  to  ren- 
der her  open  to  the  insolence  of  all. 

She  was  helpless — oh,  so  helpless ! 

Save  for  the  annoyance  given  to  her  by 
Aclderfang  how  monotonously  during  the  past 
weeks  since  her  recovery  had  her  existence 
glided  away  in  that  gloomy  chamber  or  cell ! 
Each  hour  and  each  day  were  like  the  other, 
without  change.  The  shadows  rose  or  fell  on 
the  whitewashed  walls,  and  by  those  shadows 
she  had  learned  to  know  the  hours,  as  she  had 
long  since  been  deprived  of  her  watch — like 
her  earrings  one  of  her  wedding  gifts — by  the 
old  Jewess  Adderfang,  or  some  of  her  people. 

Day  by  day  the  same  kind  of  food  was 
brought  her  without  variety,  but  not  always 
at  the  same  hour,  as  the  shadows  sometimes 
informed  her  ;  but  she  was  so  oblivious  of  all 
external  objects  that  she  never  missed  a  meal, 
or  seemed  to  feel  that  the  three  women  of  the 
place  had  for  a  time  forgotten  her,  too  pro- 
bably over  a  bottle  of  schiedam  or  corn  brandy. 

The  Count  of  Hoist ein  and  his  czarish 
majesty   Peter    the    Great   were    apparently 
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happy  enough  in  their  respective  dens,  for  she 
occasionally  heard  the  former  singing  merrily, 
and  the  latter  haranguing  his  armies  on  the 
march  to  Poland  or  at  the  siege  of  Narva. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  Moses 
Adderfang  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Kolands- 
burg,  having  come  from  Altona  in  a  hackney 
droschki,  and  he  entered  the  corridor  just  as 
his  underkeeper — he  of  the  repulsive  aspect, 
and  who  seemed  to  have  been  a  seaman — was 
taking  to  Clarice  her  evening  meal — a  simple 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  hard  German  roll  on  a  tray. 

6  I  will  give  it  myself,'  said  he.  '  You  may 
go  now.' 

'To  the  city?' 

<  Yes.' 

Then,  as  the  man  turned  reluctantly  away, 
for  he  had  rather  begun  to  like  this  new  duty 
of  waiting  on  the  pretty  captive,  Adderfang 
quick  as  thought  poured  into  the  coffee  the 
contents  of  a  small  phial  which  he  held  con- 
cealed in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

This  expertly  achieved,  he  suddenly,  as  if 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  recalled  his  under- 
ling, and  told  him  to  'take  in  the  patient's 
food,'  as  he  must  see  his  mother  directly. 
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Taciturn,  and  without  a  word,  the  man 
took  the  tray  from  his  master's  hand,  entered 
the  chamber,  and  shut  the  door,  to  a  hole  in 
which  —  an  orifice  made  for  the  purpose  of 
overseeing  those  within — Moses  at  once  applied 
his  cunning  and  crafty  eye. 

Clarice  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  her  hum- 
ble bed,  meekly  occupied  on  some  needlework 
— the  sordid  rags  given  to  her  by  Rachel  Ad- 
derfang — and  which  she  was  hastening  to  fin- 
ish by  the  fading  light  of  the  evening. 

Pale  and  almost  ghastly  were  the  small, 
minute,  but  still  lovely  features  of  her  interest- 
ing face.  Her  soft,  dark  eyes  bore  traces  of 
recent  and  long-continued  weeping;  the  long 
black  eyelashes  were  melted  with  tears,  and 
the  usually  white  and  delicate  lids  were  red 
and  swollen ;  but  she  was  past  weeping 
now. 

She  paused  in  a  listless  manner,  and 
dropped  her  work  as  the  dark-faced  keeper 
entered.  The  sound  had  roused  her,  and  she 
looked  up ;  but  her  eyes  seemed  fixed  on  va- 
cancy—sightless almost,  as  those  of  one  in  a 
deep  reverie. 

The  fellow  went  close  up  to  her,  and  Ad- 
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derfang,  inspired  by  jealousy,  muttered  an  oath 
under  his  breath  when  he  saw  him  hold  the 
tray  before  her  with  one  hand,  while  he 
stretched  the  other  towards  her  as  if  to  caress 
her. 

She  shrank  back,  and  now  her  eyes  flashed 
far  through  the  film  of  her  tears. 

Clarice  was  never  an  angel,  or  faultless  as 
the  heroine  of  a  romance.  She  was  gentle  and 
mild,  a  warm,  impulsive,  and  energetic  crea- 
ture, as  ready  to  make  a  friend  as  repulse  an 
enemy;  a  nervous  creature,  too,  who  lived,  if 
one  may  say  so,  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
days  in  every  year,  instead  of  the  usual  num- 
ber. The  advance  of  Adderfang  inspired  her 
with  fear  and  utter  loathing;  but  now  the 
sudden  insult  on  the  part  of  his  underling' 
filled  her  with  rage. 

She  drew  haughtily  back,  and  pointing  to 
the  door  she  said  but  one  word — 

'Begone!' 

And  then  with  a  glance  of  spite  and  hate 
the  fellow  put  down  the  tray,  and  withdrew 
like  a  cowed  dog.  As  he  passed  out  into  the 
corridor,  Adderfang,  who  had  seen  his  repulse 
with  grim  satisfaction,  said — 
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.  '  You  can  have  the  night's  liberty  in  the 
city  you  have  so  often  asked,  Balarino.  Till 
morning  I  shall  not  require  you.' 

The  man  muttered  his  thanks  and  disap- 
peared. 

Little  did  Adderfang  know  what  that 
night's  liberty  was  to  cost  him ;  but  with  the 
end  he  had  in  view — this  learned  doctor,  the 
disciple  of  Galileo,  of  Savonarola,  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus,  and  so  forth,  as  he  was  wont  to  boast 
himself  in  the  classic  neighbourhood  of  the 
Stubbeneuk — thought  the  absence  of  his  sub- 
altern from  Rolandsburg  would  be  advan- 
tageous, and  once  more  he  applied  his  keen, 
beady  eye  to  the  hole  in  the  door. 

The  tears  were  falling  slowly  over  the 
cheeks  of  Clarice,  and  even  into  her  coffee,  as 
she  drank  it.  Her  little  hands  shook,  and  the 
cup  rattled  against  her  teeth. 

Adderfang  almost  held  his  breath  as  he 
watched  her  drink  it  to  the  last  drop,  when 
suddenly  she  seemed  to  become  aware  of  some 
peculiarity  in  its  flavour,  and  her  eyes  dilated 
as  she  looked  inquiringly  and  suspiciously 
among  the  grounds  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup, 
and  a  cruel,  derisive  smile    spread  over  the 
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tallowy  visage  of  Adderfang,  for  well  he  knew 
that  she  could  detect  nothing  there. 

She  set  down  the  cup,  and  seating  herself 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  attempted  to  resume 
work,  for  she  dreaded  the  vituperations  of  the 
old  Jewish  visage ;  but  her  fingers  failed  to 
guide  the  needle  now,  and  the  garment  fell 
from  her  hands. 

She  sighed  wearily,  and  after  a  time,  ex- 
claimed : 

'What  is  this  that  is  coming  upon  me? 
Another  illness,  perhaps ;'  and  she  placed  a 
hand  upon  her  heart  as  if  to  stay  its  wild 
fluttering. 

The  room  was  beginning  to  swim  round 
her ;  each  corner  seemed  to  be  in  pursuit  of 
the  other,  and  many  doors  and  windows  ap- 
peared in  place  of  two. 

She  felt  certain  that  she  had  been  drugged 
once  more. 

Terrified  by  the  suspicion,  she  started  from 
the  bedside,  but  had  to  lean  upon  the  table, 
as  half  blind,  and  heavy  sobs  rose  in  her 
throat. 

Drugged !  and  even  while  consciousness 
was  passing  out  of  her,  she  recalled  the  terri- 
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ble  conversation  she  had  overheard  between 
Xeukerque  and  Adderfang.  The  torpor  was 
creeping  over  her  —  the  torpor  that  was  to 
place  her  silently  and  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  one  or  both  of  the  men,  for  what  black 
purpose  she  knew  not. 

c  Oh,  good  heavens !'  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
strange  delirium  of  mingled  joy  and  terror — 
a  dreadful  emotion  of  triumph  over  life  and 
destiny,  suffering  and  despair — as  she  reeled 
and  sank  backward  on  her  bed,  c  can  this  be 
welcome  death  that  is  coming — on  me — at — 
at  last?' 

And  she  became  totally  insensible. 

In  a  moment  Adderfang  was  by  her  side  ; 
then  he  paused  for  a  space,  and  muttered  with 
a  shudder  : 

'Ugh!  in  that  dress,  too!  What  fiend 
made  the  hag,  my  mother,  give  it  to  her! 
How  like  that  other  one  she  looks — the  Vier- 
lander  girl;  but  why  that  thought  to-night?' 

He  cut  open  her  bodice  to  permit  her  to 
breathe  more  freely,  threw  the  coverlet  over 
her,  and  with  a  singular  glance  in  his  dark 
eyes,  as  he  surveyed  her  pale  and  helpless 
beauty,  turned  away,  muttering : 
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'  To-night  shall  see  the  end  of  all  this !' 
He  locked  the  door,  and  put  the   key  in 
his  pocket. 

c  Wiry  not  now  V  said  he  as  he  paused  in 
the  corridor,  and  turned  with  wolfish  eyes  to- 
wards the  room  he  had  left ;  but  a  dreadful 
row  made  between  Rachel  Adderfang  and 
Peter  the  Great,  with  whom  she  had  interfered 
while  besieging  Narva,  drew  him  away  for  a 
time,  and  again  he  muttered,  '  To-night — yes, 
to-night,  ere  twelve,  it  shall  be  done.' 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Hamburg  police  had  totally  failed  in  trac- 
ing out  the  hiding-place  of  Van  Neukerque. 
They  had  discovered,  however,  that  no  person 
answering  to  his  description  had  quitted  the 
city  by  railway  in  any  direction  ;  consequently, 
they  naturally  concluded  that,  unless  he  had 
gone  away  by  some  of  the  Elbe  steamers,  he 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  city,  or  Altona. 

Several  days  were  passed  in  the  deepest 
anxiety  by  me.  The  gendarmes  kept  a  special 
eye  on  Dr.  Moses  Adderfang,  and  he  was  often 
traced  as  far  as  Altona ;  but  having  possession 
of  his  five  hundred  dollars,  they  were  not 
very  strict  in  following  him  farther.  Then 
for  some  days  I  was  deprived  of  the  useful 
advice  and  assistance  of  Major  von  Gordon, 
who  had  gone  on  military  duty ;  but  so  soon 
as  he  returned  we  meant  to  resume  our  in- 
quiries of  the  chief  of  the  police. 

The  latter  naturally  enough  suspected  that 
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no  assassination  had  taken  place  up  to  the 
time  of  the  mock  interment  being  discovered; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  have 
taken  place  since,  as  a  dire  necessity  to  the 
perpetrators  of  the  mystery,  or  to  wh  ere  the 
lady  who  was  their  victim  had  been  spirited 
away  and  concealed,  or  for  what  purpose  they 
had  done  so. 

The  Hamburg  newspapers  were  full  of  the 
affair,  and  the  showy  and  beautiful  Countess 
of  Klampenborg  was  so  piqued  and  mortified 
by  the  new  and  awkward  publicity  given  to 
her  name,  and  her  alleged  complicity  with  the 
impostor,  Van  Neukerque,  alias  Baron  Eland- 
berg,  that  she  hastily  quitted  the  city  and  re- 
tired to  Hanover,  where — the  Correspondent 
went  the  length  of  affirming — Van  Neukerque 
had  gone  also  in  the  attire  and  capacity  of 
her  courier,  as  that  gorgeous  official  had  been 
dismissed  just  before  her  departure,  and  for 
no  particular  reason. 

The  image  of  Clarice  Haywood  filled  all 
my  mind  now,  and  I  pictured  her  under  every 
phase  of  sorrow,  distress,  and  suffering. 

'  Where  will  all  this  end  ?'  said  I  to  Graves, 
as  we  loitered  one  evening  about  dusk  under 
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the  portico  of  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  c  and 
when  will  it  end?' 

'  Who  is  to  say,  by  Jove  ?'  responded  Per- 
cival,  who  was  never  overburdened  with  ideas 
at  any  time. 

'  The  past  has  gone  into  eternity ;  I  can 
only  think  about  the  future ;  yet  her  future 
will  never  be  linked  with  mine.  I  could  nei- 
ther marry  nor  unmarry  her;  but  by  heavens 
I  can  at  least  avenge  her !' 

Graves  was  not  sentimental,  but  he  grasped 
my  hand,  and  said  : 

'  All  right,  old  fellow.  I'll  stand  by  you 
like  a  brick !'  and  then  he  added,  with  some- 
thing of  relief  or  satisfaction  in  his  tone, c  Here 
comes  Von  Gordon  at  last.' 

1  Welcome,  major,  from  Cuxhaven  !'  I  ex- 
claimed. 

4  Thank  you,  niein  herr.  I  have  just  ar- 
rived by  the  Norwegian  mail  steamer,'  re- 
plied the  major,  as  he  placed  two  fingers  of 
the  left  hand  to  his  Prussian  helmet,  while 
he  presented  the  right  to  us  ungloved.  ■  Any 
news  of  the  lost  one — any  light  thrown  on  our 
mystery  yet? — for  ours  I  may  term  it.' 

'None,'  said  I,  sighing. 
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f  It  is  positively  marvellous.' 

'  It  is  agony  to  me.' 

Darkness  had  now  set  completely  in  ;  the 
gas-lamps  were  lighted  everywhere,  and  after 
a  bumper  or  two  of  claret  in  the  hotel,  we  set 
forth  for  a  ramble  round  the  pleasant  Rath- 
haus  market  and  the  gardens  that  lie  between 
it  and  the  stately  Bourse— the  largest,  perhaps, 
in  the  world. 

I  could  little  foresee  where  my  promenade 
that  night  was  to  end. 

Lured  by  the  lights,  the  bustle,  the  display 
of  goods,  plate,  dress,  pictures,  and  so  forth  in 
the  beautiful  shops  of  the  Alster  Arcade,  we 
loitered  under  the  arched  piazza  for  a  time, 
till  a  crowd  and  a  row — a  '  wegular  wow,' 
Graves  called  it— in  front  of  the  Alster  Pa- 
vilion attracted  our  attention,  and  we  speedily 
saw  the  Prussian  gendarmes,  with  their  blue 
tunics,  black  belts,  and  brass-hilted  hangers, 
busy  in  the  matter. 

A  foreigner — a  seaman,  we  were  informed 
— had  imbibed  a  considerable  quantity  of  lager 
beer,  without  having  money  to  pay  for  it,  and 
he  noisily  asserted  to  the  waiters,  but  vainly, 
that  he  had  been  robbed  by  a  girl  while  seated 
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at  one  of  the  tables  which  stand  there  in  rows 
between  the  pavilion  and  the  pavement  of  the 
Jungfernstieg. 

The  man  was  vociferating  alternately  in 
pure  Spanish  and  execrable  German,  pro- 
testing loudly  against  his  being  taken  into 
custody. 

His  face,  somehow,  seemed  familiar  to  me. 
Where  had  I  seen  it  before  ?  A  black-bearded 
fellow,  forbidding  in  aspect,  with  rings  in  his 
ears — rather  like  a  seaman,  too,  and  very  much 
like  a  pirate. 

In  a  moment  the  recollection  flashed  upon 
me. 

He  was  Fabrique  Balarino,  the  carcelero 
who  had  me  so  unpleasantly  in  his  keeping  at 
Puerto  Rico,  after  the  row  in  the  theatre  there. 
Positions  were  changed  with  us  now,  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  copper  schellings  I  was  not 
disposed  to  let  the  poor  foreigner  undergo  the 
misery  of  a  night  at  least  in  a  Hamburg  police 
cell,  and  so,  greatly  to  his  astonishment  and 
relief,  I  paid  the  money  for  him,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed  at  once. 

The  man  had  been  tipsy,  for  he  had  been 
mixing  his  beer  with  corn  brandy ;  but  the 
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affair  had  sobered  him,  and  when  I  spoke  in 
Spanish,  the  sound  of  his  native  language 
seemed  to  stir  some  secret  and  better  chord 
in  his  heart,  and  he  said,  with  a  broken 
voice — 

1  Lo  estimo,  senor,  soy  su  servidor'  ('  I  am 
obliged  to  you,  sir,  and  am  your  servant'). 

'  Fabrique,  hombre  mio,  how  long  is  it  since 
you  left  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico  ?'  I  inquired, 
and  then  the  dark  features  lighted  up  with 
surprise. 

'  Have  you,  senor,  ever  been  in  Puerto 
Rico  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  When,  senor  mio  ?' 

'A  year  ago.  I  once  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  in  your  care,  too,  in  that  filthy  carcel. 
Don't  you  remember  the  English  gentleman 
whom  Don  Ramon  de  la  Puente,  of  the  Span- 
ish artillery,  befriended — the  prisoner  who  was 
accused  of  assaulting  the  alcalde?' 

He  scratched  his  beard  for  a  time,  and  then 
said  that  he  remembered  me  perfectly. 

'  Si,  senor.  I  hope  I  was  kind  to  you/  he 
added. 

'I  can  remember  that  you  were  pretty  in- 
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different  as  to  what  I  thought  or  felt,  and  I 
can  remember  your  odious  messes  of  beans 
and  coffee.' 

He  laughed,  and  said — 

'  El  senor  Inglese  must  not  forget  that  I 
was  then  a  carcelero.  Before  that  I  had  been 
a  seaman  on  board  of  a  coolie  crimp,  where 
one  does  not  gain  much  softness  of  heart.  I 
wearied  of  being  a  carcelero,  and  having  given 
a  quadroon  a  slash  with  my  knife  in  a  brawl, 
I  found  the  alcalde  most  desirous  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  me — the  same  alcalde 
whom  you,  senor,  knocked  down  in  the  theatre 
— so  I  shipped  as  cook  on  board  of  a  vessel 
bound  for  Hamburg,  and  here  I  am.' 

Major  Gordon  laughed  outright  at  the  cool- 
ness with  which  the  Spanish  West  Indian  spoke 
of  using  his  knife — referring,  for  all  that  we 
knew,  to  an  actual  assassination. 

1  Was  the  quadroon  killed  ?'  he  asked. 

4  Oh,  no,  senor.' 

1  That  was  well,'  said  the  major. 

1  Ah,  but  he  died  next  day.' 

1  Egad,  but  this  fellow  is  amusing  from  his 
perfect  sang  froidj  said  Graves. 

'Well,'  said  I,  'avoid  more  scrapes,  amigo 
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mio,  and  get  on  board  your  ship  at  once. 
Where  is  she  lying  ?    In  the  Elbe,  of  course  ?' 

'  Senor,  I  have  no  ship — ' 

1  Out  of  funds,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  No,  senor.' 

'What,  then?' 

'  I  have  betaken  me  to  the  trade  of  carcelero 
again.' 

'  Here  in  Hamburg  ?'  asked  I. 

'No.' 

'  Where,  then  ?'  asked  Gordon  impatiently. 

'  At  Rolandsburg.' 

'  Rolandsburg !'  said  Gordon,  pondering. 
'  There  is  no  prison  of  that  name,  either  here 
or  in  Altona,  that  I  can  think  of.' 

'  But  it  is  not  quite  a  prison,  senores.' 

'How?     Explain.' 

'A  little  private  madhouse,  kept  by  a 
strange  fellow — a  dog  of  a  Jew — and  his 
mother.' 

'How  is  he  named?'  asked  the  major  sus- 
piciously. 

'Dr.  Moses  Adderfang.' 

'  The  same  fellow  who  has  a  house  in  the 
Stubbeneuk?'  I  exclaimed,  as  we  all  became 
deeply  interested,  and  ordered  more  lager  beer, 
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which  we  drank  standing  at  one  of  the  exter- 
nal tables,  as  an  officer  in  uniform  like  Gordon 
would  not  seat  himself  in  the  company  of  a 
man  such  as  Balarino. 

'  I  know  not  where  he  has  a  house,  senor ; 
but  this  I  know — that  he  is  most  of  the  day 
absent,  and  comes  to  his  patients  only  at  night 
— or,  at  least,  has  done  so  latterly.  Old  Mother 
Adderfang  keeps  them  in  order  by  day  with 
her  whip.' 

'  Moses  Adderfang,  the  quack  and  conjuror, 
the  proprietor  of  a  private  lunatic  establish- 
ment !  A  light  breaks  in  upon  me,'  exclaimed 
the  major. 

I  was  trembling  with  the  new  suspicion 
that  seized  me,  when  Gordon  asked  : 

1  How  many  patients  has  this  Herr  Adder- 
fang?' 

'  Only  four  or  live.' 

c  Take  your  beer.     Who  are  they?' 

'  Thanks,  senor.  One  old  fellow  imagines 
himself  Count  of  Holstein,  another  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,'  said  Balarino,  laughing,  '  and,  san- 
tos !  but  they  are  both  mad  enough  for  any- 
thing.' 

'  Any  more?'  said  I. 
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i  Yes,'  said  Balarino,  with  a  villanous 
wink ;  '  he  has  a  pretty  woman  there,  who  is 
no  more  mad  than  I  am.  I  begin  to  be  fond 
of  her  too  ;  but  she  is  so  infernally  proud,  and 
old  Adderfang  wants  to  keep  her  for  himself.' 

4  What  is  her  name  ?'  I  asked,  making  a 
violent  effort  to  seem  calm. 

'  I  do  not  know,  senor ;  but  she  wears  a 
wedding  ring.' 

'Describe  her,' 

c  She  is  pale,  senor,  with  light  brown  hair, 
and  eyes  of  a  soft  hazel,  with  black  lashes,  and 
small  features.  She  was  long  ill,  and  once  or 
twice  I  thought  she  was  about  to  die.' 

'  Is  she  English  ?'  I  asked. 

i  Yes,  senor.' 

' From  whence  was  she  brought?'  demanded 
Gordon. 

1  To  assist  in  bringing  her  to  Rolandsburg 
was  my  first  employment.' 

4  Well,  well,  go  on,'  said  I. 

'  You  see,  senores,  I  had  been  paid  off  in 
the  Elbe,  and  soon  lost  my  few  dollars  about 
the  Stubbeneuk.  One  night,  when,  without  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  I  was  loitering  about  the 
bank  of  the  outer  Alster  lake,  a  man  came 
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alongside  the  jetty  in  a  boat — a  man  whom  I 
afterwards  knew  to  be  Moses  Adderfang — and 
he  asked  me  if  I  could  handle  an  oar. 

'  "To  be  sure,"  said  I,  "for  I  am  a  mari- 
ner o." 

'  "A  foreigner — a  stranger?"  said  he. 

"'Yes,  I  am  both." 

'  "  All  the  better.  Come  on  board.  Help 
me  to  pull  this  boat  up  the  river,  and  you 
shall  have  ten  double  marks.  Here  are  two 
to  begin  with." 

'  To  a  starving  man  the  offer  was  tempting. 
We  pulled  up  the  Alster  for  several  miles  be- 
fore I  discovered  that  we  had  an  empty  coffin 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat/ 

'  A  coffin !'  we  exclaimed. 

i  Si,  senores.  I  didn't  like  the  look  of  it 
much,  and  you  see —  But  I  may  be  getting 
myself  into  some  scrape  now  by  telling  of  it, 
as  I  thought  I  was  in  a  scrape  then.' 

I  No,  no — go  on,'  said  I,  c  and  you  shall 
have  a  hundred  dollars  when  your  story  is 
told.' 

I I  have  not  much  more  to  tell.  The  coffin 
was  taken  into  a  house  by  a  back  window  that 
opened  towards  the  river.   A  lady  was  brought 
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out  by  the  same  window — in  a  fit,  as  I  thought, 
for  the  poor  thing  lay  as  one  that  was  dead, 
while  we  pulled  across  the  stream  to  where  a 
droschki  stood;  we  drove  with  her  to  Eolands- 
burg,  and  there  Moses  Adderfang,  on  finding 
that  I  was  indeed  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
almost  ignorant  of  his  language,  took  me  into 
his  service.' 

We  had  now  got  possession  of  a  witness 
whom  we  should  not  permit  to  escape  us.  I 
handed  him  a  roll  of  crisp  dollar  notes,  and  said : 

c  When  did  this  occur  ?' 

4  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  May,  I  think.' 

4  The  very  date  carved  on  the  mock  tomb- 
stone.    And  the  place?' 

1  Was  called  Ependorf,  as  I  learned  since.' 

4  A  village  on  the  Alster  ?' 

'Si,  senor.' 

Every  link  was  complete  now  in  Neu- 
kerque's  chain  of  villany,  and  our  excitement 
was  great  on  hearing  all  this. 

'Do  you  know,  fellow,'  said  the  major, 
4  that  a  great  reward  is  offered  for  information 
regarding  this  lady?' 

'  No,  senor,  I  did  not,'  replied  Balarino, 
looking  somewhat  alarmed. 
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'  We  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  apply- 
ing to  the  Prussian  authorities  at  Altona,'  said 
Yon  Gordon. 

1  But  we  may  not  find  them  immediately, 
and  before  offices  are  opened  at  this  hour  and 
warrants  got  I  shall  go  mad  with  impatience. 
Fabriqua  Balarino,  if  you  will  guide  us  to 
this  place,  Rolandsburg,  and  give  us  admit- 
tance in  your  official  capacity  of  keeper,  turn- 
key, carcelero,  or  whatever  the  deuce  you 
call  yourself,  I  promise  you  in  presence  of 
these  gentlemen  one  hundred  more  rix-dol- 
lars.' 

'  A  hundred  more  rix-dollars !  Par  todos 
santos  !  I  would  set  the  place  on  fire  for  half 
the  sum.  Gentlemen,  command  me;  I  am 
yours.' 

We  had  our  revolvers,  for  in  the  streets  of 
a  dissipated  city  like  Hamburg  we  seldom  went 
abroad  without  them.  A  droschki  was  sum- 
moned, the  four  of  us  stepped  in,  and  the 
driver  was  urged  and  paid  to  use  his  utmost 
speed  in  taking  us  to  Rolandsburg  on  the  Kiel 
road. 

i  It  is  nearly  two  leagues/  said  Balarino. 

c  Good.    In  less  than  an  hour  we  shall  be 
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there/    said    Yon    Gordon,    looking    at    his 
watch. 

I  sat  silent,  overpowered  by  my  own 
thoughts.  They  were  indeed  now  beyond 
what  could  be  committed  to  paper. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Hamburg,  with  its  pleasure-loving  thousands, 
its  lines  of  brilliant  lamps,  and  dark,  muddy 
canals,  its  bridges  and  jingling  'busses,  its  tea- 
gardens  and  stately  hotels,  was  soon  left  be- 
hind. The  patrols  of  gendarmes,  the  Prussians 
relieving  posts,  and  always  marching  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  camp -kettle  slung  over 
their  hairy  packs,  the  pretty  Vierlander  flower- 
girls,  with  their  great  straw  hats  and  double 
queues  of  hair,  had  all  disappeared,  and  we 
were  traversing  the  flat  and  open  country, 
between  rows  of  tall  poplars  and  pollard  wil- 
lows, under  a  clear  starlight,  for  there  was  no 
moon,  and  all  the  landscape  seemed  dark  and 
dreary. 

Nothing  caught  the  eye  save  an  occasional 
windmill,  like  a  tall  giant  whirling  his  arms 
about  in  the  distance. 

None  of  us  spoke. 

Opposite  me  was  Yon  Gordon,  and  as  an 
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occasional  light  from  a  wayside  window  flashed 
into  the  droschki  I  could  see  his  silver  epau- 
lettes and  spike  helmet,  his  gray  moustaches 
and  grave  face — Scottish  rather  than  German 
still,  nathless  the  mixture  of  two  generations 
of  Brandenburgers  in  his  blood — as  he  sat 
with  his  hands  crossed  on  the  hilt  of  his  long, 
slender  regulation  rapier,  with  which  he  led 
the  7oth  in  the  war  of  Schleswig  Holstein. 

At  last,  even  wayside  cottages  disappeared, 
and  we  could  see  the  light  of  the  stars  reflected 
in  many  a  tarn  and  marshy  pool;  but  no  sound 
broke  the  stillness  save  the  whistle  of  an  occa- 
sional train  on  its  way  to  Lubeck  or  to  Kiel. 

'We  draw  near  the  place,'  said  Balarino, 
on  which  I  gave  a  convulsive  start. 

'  I  like  your  impetuosity,  mein  herr,'  said 
Gordon,  '  so  I  shall  stand  by  you  in  this  affair, 
though  the  general  at  Altona  may  ask  why 
one  of  his  officers  became  mixed  up  in  it.' 

'  But  it  has  made  such  a  noise  already,'  I 
urged. 

'And  the  fellow  is  only  a  Jew,'  added 
Percival  Graves. 

'And  a  Hamburger  to  boot,'  was  the  ad- 
dendum of  the  major,  who,  like  most  of  the 
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Prussian  officers,  liked  to  trample  on  the  tra- 
ditionary liberties  of  the  Free  City  of  which 
his  country  had  taken  military  possession. 

1  This,  senores,  is  Rolandsburg,'  said  Bala- 
rino,  as  we  came  to  a  gate,  or  rather  an  open- 
ing in  a  hedgerow,  for  the  gate  itself  had  long 
since  fallen  from  its  hinges,  and  lay  shattered 
by  the  side  of  the  path. 

The  country  seemed  open  and  desolate, 
flat  and  dreary;  but  about  three  hundred 
yards  along  the  pathway  I  perceived  a  dark 
mass  standing  against  the  sky — a  mansion  of 
some  kind,  from  amid  the  dark  front  of  which 
a  single  ray  of  light  was  shining. 

1  And  she  is  there,'  thought  I,  while  I  could 
hear  the  painful  beating  of  my  heart, 

1  What  if  we  should  find  Van  Neukerque 
here,  and  the  fellow  should  resent  our  taking 
his  wife  from  him  ?'  suggested  Von  Gordon. 

4  By  Jove !  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said 
Graves. 

'  I  am  prepared  for  any  emergency,  even 
to  shooting  him  down  like  a  weasel,'  said  I, 
placing  a  hand  on  my  revolver. 

I  slipped  a  dollar  as  a  '  tip'  into  the  hand 
of  the  droschki  driver,  and  told  him  to  await 
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our  return,  and  I  knew  that,  as  we  had  his 
number,  the  presence  of  Gordon  in  uniform 
would  insure  his  doing  so. 

Our  object  or  plan  was  simply  to  get  into 
the  house  at  all  hazards,  by  force  or  persua- 
sion, and  carry  off  the  captive. 

4  Let  us  approach  gently  and  without  noise/ 
said  Fabriqua  Balarino,  '  for  though  I  have  no 
fear  of  Adderfang,  the  old  hag  his  mother  is 
capable  of  anything.' 

'And  to  wretches  such  as  these  has  poor 
Clarice  been  committed !'  was  my  thought. 

And  now,  on  drawing  nearer,  I  could  see 
the  details  of  the  half-ruinous  edifice,  with 
its  three  angular  turrets  and  shattered  round 
tower,  the  loopholes  of  which  were  tilled  up 
by  loose  bricks  or  straw.  The  windows  of  the 
lower  floor  were  heavily  grated  with  iron,  and 
being  partially  covered  up  or  filled  in  by  pieces 
of  boarding,  rags,  and  so  forth,  the  whole  place, 
as  seen  by  the  starlight,  had  a  desolate,  sordid, 
and  mean  appearance. 

'  That  is  the  room  of  the  lady  you  seek,'  said 
Fabriqua,  pointing  to  a  particular  window. 

'  It  is  quite  dark !'  I  exclaimed. 

'  Do  you  think  that  even  if  she  were  dying 
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— and  sometimes  she  has  looked  very  like  it — 
that  Rachel  Adderfang  would  indulge  her  with 
a  light  ?' 

4  Stay !     There  is  a  light  in  it  now.' 

<  At  this  hour?' 

'  Yes — look/  said  I,  as  a  gleam  suddenly 
shot  athwart  the  window,  towards  which  I 
hastened,  descending  into  the  grassy  hollow 
of  the  old  fosse,  and  springing  up  the  other 
side. 

There  I  found  that  I  could  look  in  with 
ease,  grasping  the  while  the  iron  grating, 
which  shook  in  the  brick  wall,  so  old  and 
ruinous  was  the  place. 

I  could  see  a  large,  bare,  and  almost  empty 
room,  the  floor,  as  I  have  said,  uncarpeted,  a 
single  chair,  a  table,  and  little  more  forming 
its  furniture.  In  a  dark  corner  stood  a  cur- 
tainless  bed,  and  at  the  half-opened  door  a  man 
was  standing,  as  if  irresolutely,  bearing  a  lamp, 
the  rays  of  which  he  shaded  with  one  hand  as 
he  peered  stealthily  around  him,  and  in  his 
hooked  nose,  quick  cunning  eyes,  coarse  sen- 
sual lips,  and  large  flabby  cheek,  I  recognised 
Moses  Adderfang. 

Entering,  he  closed  the  door,  and  placed 
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the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  then  I  could  per- 
ceive that  on  the  couch  there  lay  the  form  of 
a  female,  clad  like  a  Verlander  peasant  girl, 
to  all  appearance  in  a  profound  slumber. 

Adderfang  paused  again,  took  up  the  light, 
and  passed  it  twice  across  her  face.  It  was 
pale  and  wasted,  the  lips  were  apart,  but  not 
like  those  of  an  ordinaiy  sleeper,  for  the  lower 
jaw  seemed  strangely  relaxed. 

Was  this  woman  dead,  there  seemed  so  little 
sign  of  respiration  ? 

He  twice  lifted  a  hand  and  let  it  drop  again. 
By  this  action  he  removed  a  coverlet  that  partly 
lay  over  her,  and  a  kind  of  fierce  groan  escaped 
me  as  I  recognised  at  once — Clarice  ! 

I  was  aware  that  I  was  now  alone,  as  already 
Balarino,  Graves,  and  the  major  had  gone  round 
to  the  entrance  ;  but,  revolver  in  hand,  I  was 
absorbed  in  watching  the  scene  before  me. 

He  bent  over  her.  Was  the  wretch  about 
to  kiss  her,  or  what  ?  No,  he  felt  her  pulse, 
and  passed  his  hand  over  her  face ;  yet  she 
never  stirred,  and  the  conviction  that  she  was 
dead — delivered  from  all  her  sorrows  at  last — 
came  bitterly  into  my  soul. 

'Women  are  capricious  in  their  tastes,'  I 
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heard  him  mutter.  '  How  do  I  know  but  she 
may  have  been  preferring  that  Spanish  fellow, 
Balarino,  to  me — to  me,  ha !  ha  !  poor  fool ! 
Am  I  to  feel  jealous  of  my  own  underling  ?.' 

He  was  passing  a  hand  under  her  neck, 
when  he  paused  and  started,  looking  round 
with  a  pale  and  stealthy  glance  in  his  wolfish 
eyes. 

1  What  sound  is  that  ?  Pah !  the  Kiel  rail- 
way train.' 

But  it  was  not  the  passing  train.  How- 
ever, he  knew  not  what  it  was. 

Still  Clarice  never  stirred  or  seemed  to 
breathe. 

Dead! 

Ah,  she  could  not  be  dead,  else  whence  the 
storm  of  kisses  this  wretch  now  lavished  on 
her  passive  face  ? 

I  shook  the  iron  grating  in  my  wrath,  afraid 
to  fire  my  pistol  lest  the  bullet  should  strike 
her ;  but  at  this  crisis  a  terrible  crash  made 
Adderfang  pause  and  spring  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor. 

The  grating  of  the  window  to  which  I  clung 
was,  as  has  been  stated,  old,  worn,  and  rusty. 
The  winter  blasts  of  three  centuries  had  nearly 
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eaten  it  through.  I  suddenly  felt  all  the  bars 
become  very  loose,  and  then  the  whole  iron 
frame  gave  way,  and  I  had  to  shrink  aside  as 
it  went  crashing  into  the  grassy  fosse,  followed 
bv  a  mass  of  dislodged  bricks. 

In  another  moment  I  was  through  the  win- 
dow, the  decayed  framework  of  which  I  dashed 
to  pieces  with  one  hand,  while  by  the  aid  of 
the  other  I  vaulted  into  the  room  with  a 
strength  and  activity  the  result  of  my  past 
life  in  Africa. 

Adderfang,  who  had  shrunk  back  appalled 
towards  the  door,  believing  the  sudden  assault 
on  the  room  to  be  effected,  perhaps,  by  one  of 
his  own  infuriated  patients,  now  recognised  me, 
and  an  exclamation  of  fear,  followed  by  one  of 
rage,  escaped  him. 

Snatching  up  the  solitary  chair,  he  rushed 
upon  me  with  baffled  malice,  avarice,  and  fury 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  eyes,  for  well  did  he 
know  that  if  I  escaped  with  my  life  he  was  lost 
for  ever. 

Even  then,  by  keeping  the  table  between 
us,  I  could  have  shot  him  down,  but  such  was 
not  my  purpose.  He  hurled  the  chair  furi- 
ously at  my  head— I  ducked — it  was  dashed  to 
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pieces  against  the  opposite  wall — and  then  I 
rushed  upon  him.  In  closing  with  Adderfang, 
I  felt  within  me  that  emotion  which  some  one 
has  described  as  '  the  wild  beast  force  whose 
home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man.' 

I  seized  him  by  the  ribs  with  both  hands, 
lifted  him  fairly  off  the  floor,  and  dashed  him 
head  foremost  against  the  wall  with  such  force 
that  he  lay  still,  stunned,  snorting,  and  im- 
movable, with  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils. 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  Major  Gordon  entered  with  his  sword 
drawn,  followed  by  Graves  and  Balarino,  who 
was  looking  pale  and  bloody  from  a  wound  on 
the  head,  inflicted,  as  I  was  informed,  by  the 
fierce  old  Jewess,  Rachel  Adderfang,  on  their 
effecting  an  entrance  by  his  aid — in  fact,  when 
she  found  the  place  was  taken  by  a  coup  de 
main,  as  well  as  by  stratagem. 

The  major  took  off  his  silk  sash,  and  said 
to  Balarino — 

'Bind  that  scoundrel's  hands  behind  his 
back.  I  little  thought  my  sash  would  ever  be 
degraded  to  such  a  use ;  but  we  shall  take  him 
into  Altona  with  us  to-night.' 
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Then  Balarino  tumbled  Adderfang  over  on 
his  face,  and  with  seaman-like  alacrity  secured 
his  elbows  hard  and  fast  behind  him. 

By  this  time,  with  a  sudden  transition  from 
fierce  fury  to  softness  and  the  most  tender 
commiseration,  I  was  hanging  over  Clarice. 
How  strange  she  looked  in  her  pallor,  and  in 
that  quaint  Verlander  costume,  too,  with  its 
bodice  all  cut  loose  and  open. 

I  raised  her,  but  still  she  fell  back  as  if 
lifeless  on  the  pillow,  yet  she  was  warm  and 
breathing. 

i  This  sleep  cannot  be  natural,' said  Graves, 
who  had  taken  one  of  her  hands  between  his 
own,  and  was  kindly  chafing  it. 

4  Some  fresh  villany,  some  mystery,  is  con- 
cealed in  it !'  I  exclaimed.  l  Balarino,  hoist 
that  piece  of  Jew  carrion  to  his  feet,  and  throw 
some  water  over  him.' 

Balarino  did  so  without  much  ceremony, 
and  Adderfang  opened  his  eyes,  gasping  heavily 
the  while,  and  a  terror  came  over  him  on  see- 
ing the  point  of  Gordon's  sword  within  an  inch 
of  his  throat. 

'Ach,  Gott  in  himmel!  Would  you  kill 
me,  herr  major?'  he  moaned. 
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'  With  as  little  compunction  as  I  would  spit 
a  rat/  said  Gordon  sternly. 

'  Have  mercv !' 

'  In  one  minute  more  I  shall  pass  this  blade 
through  your  body  if  you  hatch  a  single  lie. 
Answer  us,  Jew:  what  is  the  matter  with 
this  lady  ?  Has  she  fainted  from  terror,  or 
what?' 

1  It  is  but  a  slumber.  I  did  but  give  her 
a  soothing  draught  to  ensure  one  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  came  but  to  see  how  it  operated. 
I  did,  indeed,  mein  herr,  as  I  have  heaven  to 
answer  to  for  it ;  and  this  is  my  reward — this 
is  my  reward.' 

c  Silence,  dog  and  liar  F  replied  the  officer, 
sheathing  his  sword,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the 
human  reptile  it  had  menaced. 

4  Medical  aid  must  be  got  at  once,'  said  I, 
with  an  emotion  of  anxiety  that  drew  tears 
from  me. 

4  We  shall  take  her  immediately  with  us  to 
Altona.  Wrap  her  carefully  up,  and  convey 
her  to  the  droschki — the  night  is  cold  and 
chilly,'  said  the  kind  old  major,  as  he  gave  me 
his  large  blue  military  cloak,  which  was  lined 
with  scarlet,  and  I  rolled  it  round  her. 
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Oh,  how  my  heart  beat  with  tenderness, 
compassion,  and  a  great  fear  that  she  might 
yet  die,  as  I  raised  her  in  my  arms  and  bore 
her  from  that  pestilent  den,  while  Graves  and 
Balarino  dragged  Adderfang  forth,  amid  the 
curses  and  reviling  of  his  mother,  and  the 
yells,  screams,  and  maniac  laughter  from  the 
rooms  or  cells  wherein  Peter  the  Great  was 
bellowing  to  his  imaginary  Muscovites,  and 
the  Count  of  Holstein  was  galloping  on  his 
broomstick. 

Adderfang  was  secured  by  our  handker- 
chiefs to  the  seat  of  the  droschki  beside  the 
driver.  Balarino,  well  content  with  his  night's 
work,  his  pocket  being  well  lined  with  rix- 
ctollars,  was  left  to  follow  us  on  foot,  and  with 
Clarice  in  my  arms,  her  head  pillowed  on  my 
shoulder,  we  drove  to  Altona,  and  drew  up  at 
the  first  station  occupied  by  the  Prussian  gen- 
darmes, to  whom  we  made  our  report,  and 
handed  over  our  crestfallen  prisoner. 

On  what  slender  threads  may  the  whole 
destiny  of  a  life  turn. 

Had  we  lingered  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  hotel  that  evening,  instead  of  setting  forth 
to  walk,  had  we  turned  down  any  other  street 
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than  the  Alster  Arcade,  we  had  not  met  Ba- 
larino.  Had  his  pocket  not  been  picked,  there 
had  been  no  row,  no  interference  on  my  part, 
and  no  recognition  of  him  ;  his  subsequent 
revelations  we  should  never  have  heard,  and 
our  merciful  interposition  at  Rolandsburg  had 
never  taken  place. 

I  thought  over  all  these  things  with  a  kind 
of  wild  terror  in  my  heart — a  terror  that 
mingled  with  thankfulness  to  heaven,  and  the 
purest  compassion  for  the  poor  and  inanimate 
sleeper  whose  tender  cheek  was  resting  on  my 
shoulder,  and  to  whom  consciousness  was  only 
beginning  to  return  as  we  rattled  through  the 
gas-lighted  streets  of  Altona. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Three  or  four  days  -after  this,  few  would 
have  recognised  in  the  fashionably  -  dressed 
lady  who  was  seated  with  me  at  the  open  win- 
dow of  a  handsome  room  on  the  first  Stage 
of  the  stately  Hotel  de  l'Europe,  watching  the 
pleasure  boats  on  the  sunny  Binnen  Alster, 
the  gay  flags  and  spires  of  Altona  rising  above 
the  lofty  roofs  of  the  Xeuer  Jungfernstieg,  the 
poor  wan  and  wasted  being  who  had  been 
rescued  on  that  auspicious  night  from  Ro- 
landsburg. 

I  had  brought  her  to  our  hotel,  and  there 
she  had  been  most  skilfully  treated  by  a  medi- 
cal man  of  the  first  eminence  in  Hamburg — • 
the  same  who  related  the  story  of  the  hidden 
wound  on  that  day  in  the  public  cemetery — 
and  she  was  now  recovering  fast  in  some 
respects,  though,  in  fact,  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  wish  it. 
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She  was  much  too  delicate  in  health  yet  to 
appear  at  the  crowded  table  d'hote.  Moreover, 
she  shrank  from  the  curiosity  her  attendance 
there  would  excite.  Her  room  adjoined  the 
one  occupied  by  Graves*  and  me,  and  times 
there  were  in  the  night  when  I  could  hear 
through  the  thin  wooden  partition  the  sobs 
she  tried  to  stifle  under  her  bedclothes,  and  at 
times  the  pacing  of  her  bare  feet  on  the  var- 
nished floor.  Keen  then  grew  the  longing  in 
my  heart  to  rush  in  and  comfort  her ;  but  fate 
had  raised  between  us  an  impassable  barrier. 

I  strove  to  form  plans  for  her  future  guid- 
ance and  my  own.  Her  monster  spouse  she 
must  never  see  again.  I  would  be  to  her 
father,  brother,  or  dear  kinsman  ;  I  would 
place  her  with  some  family  in  Hamburg — per- 
haps in  the  house  of  our  consul — till  I  could 
get  her  sent  to  her  sister  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  once  more  I  would  resume  my  own  soli- 
tary wanderings.  But  these  resolutions  had 
another  sequel,  for  -the  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley,'  as  Burns  has  it. 

With  Clarice,  her  torture  of  the  mind  was 
all  I  had  to  fear  now. 

I  had  her  in  my  possession  and  under  my 
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care  as  completely  as  if  she  had  been  a  sister. 
Not  even  Van  Neukerque  could  take  her  from 
me  now.  Our  position  was  strange  and  awk- 
ward, yet  not  without  a  melancholy  charm. 

Here  was  the  woman  I  had  loved — the 
girl  who  had  hoped  to  be  my  bride  in  her 
sunny  youth — rescued  by  me  from  a  terrible 
fate,  from  a  series  of  degrading  calamities — 
cast  entirely  upon  my  hands  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. She  had  no  protector,  no  friend  save 
me,  and  she  was  the  wife  of  another — a  wretch 
who  neither  cared  nor  dared  to  claim  her. 

Circumstanced  as  we  had  been  and  were 
now,  great  tact  and  delicacy  were  necessary 
for  my  line  of  conduct,  lest  I  should  place  her 
in  a  false  position  with  a  world  at  all  times  too 
ready  to  be  censorious.  Yet  these  were  topics 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid,  simply 
because  we  felt  forbidden  to  approach  them. 

We  were  much  alone  now,  for  Graves  and 
the  worthy  Major  von  Gordon  felt  that  per- 
haps we  were  better  left  so  for  a  time,  at  least, 
as  we  had  much  to  narrate  and  explain  to 
each  other. 

She  was  pale  and  attenuated,  but  her  skin 
was  beautifully  white   and  transparent,   her 
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rich  brown  hair  was  dressed  to  perfection,  and 
a  fashionable  milliner  in  the  Alster  Arcade 
had  done  all  the  rest. 

For  a  while  I  could  see  with  pain  that 
there  was  an  expression  of  startled  uncertainty 
in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  feared  every  one  or  knew 
not  whom  to  trust;  but  after  a  time  it  passed 
away,  especially  when  with  me. 

She  was  now  gazing  dreamily  on  the  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  scene  which  spread  before 
the  windows  of  that  magnificent  hotel,  as  if 
she  could  scarcely  believe  it  all  real,  and  her 
small  hands,  in  the  prettiest  of  attitudes  that 
small  hands  can  assume,  played  with  a  splen- 
did Roman  fan  I  had  just  brought  her. 

'  And  I  am  here— actually  here  and  with 
you,'  she  said,  in  a  sweetly  touching  tone  of 
voice,  while  gazing  upward  at  me  earnestly  and 
trustfully  with  those  clear  hazel  eyes,  whose 
smile  I  had  never  forgotten;  'here  with  you, 
Dick  Haddon,'  she  added,  laughing;  but  her 
laugh  was  a  hollow  and  bitter  one — painful  to 
the  heart  and  painful  to  the  ear. 

As  I  mutely  pressed  her  hand  in  mine,  I 
felt  her  wedding  ring.  Oh,  fatal  ring!  It 
struck    a  chill  to   my  heart,    and  with    that 
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chill    a    sense    of   anger  and  jealousy    was 


mingled. 


'  Oh,  Clarice,'  said  I,  '  had  we  never  met, 
then  each  had  never  known  of  the  other's  ex- 
istence, and  how  much  unhappiness  had  been 
spared  us  !' 

1  And  I  might  have  been  still  in  Kolands- 
burg,'  said  she,  shuddering.  '  Oh,  of  how 
deep  a  scheme  have  I  been  the  victim !  I  can 
now  remember,  dearest  Dick,  how  the  deep 
sleep  fell  upon  me  in  Ulrik  Rosing's  cottage, 
and  the  terror  of  his  wife,  Gretchen.  Then 
followed  a  delirious  kind  of  dream,  in  which 
I  had  no  power  of  utterance  or  volition — a 
dream  of  being  carried  through  a  window, 
placed  in  a  boat,  and  rowed  away,  away  into 
space,  and  then  I  can  recall  no  more,  till  I 
awoke  in  that  place  where,  months  after,  you 
found  me.' 

'  The  window^  was  that  of  Ulrik's  cottage  ; 
the  boat  was  Moses  Adderfang's,  and  it  floated 
on  the  Alster.' 

'  Oh,  what  do  I  not  owe  you  and  Percival 
Graves,  and  that  good  Prussian  major?'  she 
exclaimed,  looking  up  at  me  with  eyes  full  of 
affection,  as  I  bent  over  her  chair. 
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'  A  little  gratitude,  Clarice — nothing  more 
to  me  at  least — only  a  little  gratitude  now.'' 

'But  I  love  you,  Dick,'  she  exclaimed  in  a 
piercing  voice ;  '  love  you  still,  as  I  have  ever 
done !' 

1  Do  not  say  so,'  said  I,  in  a  broken  voice, 
and  in  sore  perplexity.  c  It  is  useless — worse 
than  useless  now.' 

1  Do  not  misunderstand  me,'  she  replied, 
as  a  scarlet  flush  crossed  her  face,  to  leave  her 
paler  than  before.  1 1  love  you,  Dick — dear, 
dear  Dick,  with  that  depth  of  passion  known 
only  to  those  whose  days  are  numbered,  even 
as  mine  are.' 

'Dearest  Clarice,  all  our  days  are  num- 
bered.' 

'  Yes — but  I  feel  that  mine  are  few,  oh,  so 
few,  and  that  from  this  world  I  am  quickly 
passing  away — so  the  avowal  brings  no  shame 
to  me.'  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart 
as  she  spoke,  for  she  really  believed  herself  to 
be  dying,  and  added : 

'  Kiss  me  once  again  as  of  old,  Dick,  and 
say  you  forgive  me — forgive  your  poor  lost 
Clarice!' 

Then  I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers  in  a  tre- 
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mulous  and  passionate  kiss,  with  which  our 
tears  mingled. 

All  this  was  wrong — perilous  too,  perhaps, 
and  I  should  at  once  have  made  other  arrange- 
ments; but  she  was  so  helpless  and  sorrow- 
stricken  that  her  tears  were  a  source  of  great 
pain  to  me,  and  I  said : 

1  My  lost  love,  can  it  be  that  you  are  so 
devotedly  mine  as  of  old  ?' 

'Oh,  yes,  yes!' 

'And  yet  the  wife  of— that  man?  Oh, 
Clarice,  it  is  a  coil  of  horror  !  No  woman  was 
ever  loved  twice  in  her  lifetime  as  you  have 
been  loved  by  me ;  yet  this  is  the  end  of  it. 
Think  how  you  blamed  Fanny  for  her  treat- 
ment of  poor  Gerard  Douglas — ' 

'But  I  thought  you  dead,  and  then — 
then  you  don't  know  all  I  underwent,'  she 
faltered,  amid  a  torrent  of  tears  which  I  strove 
in  vain  to  soothe,  while  her  shoulders  shook 
convulsively,  and  I  could  see  that  when  speak- 
ing how  nervously  she  fingered  her  wedding- 
ring,  even  seeking  to  conceal  it  from  me. 

'I  do  not  mean  to  upbraid  you,'  said  1, 
putting  an  arm  tenderly  round  her;  'but  how 
came  you  ever  to  think  of  that  man  as — as — ' 

VOL.  III.  R 
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'  A  lover,  you  would  say.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  as  a  husband.' 

'  Did  not  Fanny  tell  you  all  at  Datetree 
Pen?  Alas,  alas  !  it  began  by  great  gratitude 
and  a  little  admiration.   It  was  fate  and  habit.' 

i  What  do  you  mean  by  habit,  Clarice  ?.' 

1  My  poor  heart  was  empty  ;  I  was  almost 
alone  in  the  world.  Fanny  had  her  husband 
to  love  and  protect  her,  but  whom  had  I  ? 
And  there  were  kindness,  association,  and  pro- 
pinquity by  sea  and  in  a  foreign  land.  Even 
Fanny  urged  that  in  my  loneliness  I  should 
not  morbidly  treasure  a  mere  memory.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass,'  she  added,  sobbing.  c  We 
are  all  of  us  very  perfect  creatures  till  we  are 
tried,  Dick,  and  I  was  sorely  tried ;  but  par- 
don me,  darling — say  you  do  !' 

c  Most  terrible  has  been  the  expiation,'  said 
I,  pressing  my  lips  to  her  hot,  flushed  fore- 
head ;  but  weeping  and  talking  evidently  re- 
lieved her,  so  she  resumed : 

'  I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  have  married 
him  while  loving  another — for  I  loved  you 
even  in  death,  as  I  deemed,  and  wore  mourn- 
ing for  you  as  your  widow ;  but  I  was  weak, 
ill  — half  insane,   I  think— and   Fanny  and 
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Douglas  urged  me  to  accept  him.  I  felt,  some- 
how, that  I  could  not  help  myself,  for  I  was  a 
poor  and  dependent  creature  when  first  we 
met — indeed  I  could  not,'  and  she  clasped  her 
poor  little  hands  tightly  together  as  she  added, 
c  And  oh,  Dick,  Dick,  if  you  did  but  know  the 
horror  of  living  with  a  man  one  does  not  love, 
and  never  can  love,  and  of  whose  mysterious 
bearing  and  violent  conduct  I  was  ever  in 
fear,  you  would  pity  me.' 

'I  do  pity  you,  Clarice;  but  you  must 
have  some  pity  and  compassion  for  me — I, 
who  loved  the  ground  you  trod  on.  Never 
did  man  love  woman  more.' 

1  All  avail  us  nothing !  My  life  is  a  lost 
one,  and  luckily  for  all  concerned  will  not  last 
long  now;  but  while  it  does  last  we  shall  be 
dear  friends,  Dick,  as  we  can  be  nothing  more.' 
And  again  the  sad,  bitter  smile  stole  over  her 
pale  face.  'What  has  been  done  cannot  be 
undone,  Dick,  and  now  I  am  like  her  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  prophecy  of  Yanda,  ua 
widowed  wife,  a  wedded  maid."  ' 

4  Clarice,'  said  I,  taking  her  hands  in  mine, 
c  married  though  you  were  to  that  man,  there 
was  a  link  between  you  and  me  too  strong  to 
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break,  a  tie  too  tender  for  the  world  to  see  or 
know,  and  though  so  much  time  has  elapsed 
since  last  we  met  and  spoke,  the  link  and  tie 
of  heart  to  heart  were  there  still.  Darling, 
olid  you  not  feel  all  this  ?' 

She  bent  her  face  over  my  hands,  and 
kissed  them  ere  I  could  prevent  her.  Then, 
as  if  to  change  the  subject,  she  looked  up  and 
asked — 

'  Tell  me,  Dick,  am  I  much  changed  ?' 

'  In  appearance  ?' 

4  Yes.' 

1  A  very  little;  but  that  little  will  soon 
pass  away.' 

1  Too  soon — I  feel  it  here  in  my  heart.' 

'But  you  have  the  same  beautiful  and 
loving  eyes,'  said  I,  determined  to  ignore  her 
meaning,  4  with  their  soft  expression  and  won- 
derful lids.' 

1 Is  this  flirtation  or  flattery?'  she  asked 
gravely. 

4  Could  it  be  either,  darling,  with  that  ring 
on  your  finger,  and  when  we  have  the  terrible 
past  to  look  back  upon,  and  before  us— what? 
—a  hopeless  and  blighted  future.' 

'  Pardon  me  for  that,  Dick— pardon  me,' 
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'  You  are  a  woman,  Clarice,  for  a  man  to 
love  once  and  for  ever,  and  for  yourself  alone/ 

How  much  more  of  this  sort  of  thing — this- 
painful  and  half-strangled  lovemaking,  for  such 
it  was  fast  becoming — might  have  gone  on,  I 
know  not;  but  at  that  moment,  fortunately, 
perhaps,  a  knock  rang  on  the  door,  and  a 
waiter  entered  to  say  that  i  Major  von  Gordon 
and  Herr  Graf,'  as  they  persisted  in  calling 
Graves,  '  were  below,  and  wished  to  see  me  in 
haste.' 

'  Excuse  me,  dearest  Clarice — a  little  time, 
and  I  shall  be  with  you  again.' 

And  kissing  her  hands,  I  left  her. 

With  her  slender,  wan,  white  fingers  inter- 
laced, her  pale  cheeks  paler  still,  in  anticipation 
of  some  fresh  calamity,  her  eyes  turned  to  the 
closed  door  with  a  gaze  full  of  anguish,  sorrow, 
lone  and  utter  despair,  Clarice,  it  would  seem, 
remained  for  a  time  like  a  statue  after  I  left 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  faces  of  the  major  and  Percival  Graves 
were  full  of  importance — they  were  quite  ra- 
diant, in  fact,  with  excitement. 

After  politely  inquiring  for  the  health  of 
Clarice — 

'  What  a  jolly  row  we've  been  engaged  in 
this  morning/  said  Graves. 

'  A  row?' 

'  Yes,  Haddon,  by  Jove !  No  end  of  a  row, 
indeed !' 

4  We  have  to  congratulate  the  lady  on  a 
happy  release,'  said  Yon  Gordon. 

*  From  what,  or  whom,  now  ?' 

c  Can't  you  guess  ?' 

'Moses  Adderfang?' 

'  Bah !  A  husband,'  replied  Gordon,  strok- 
ing his  grizzly,  gray  moustache. 

i  He — he — has  he  committed  suicide?' 

'  Not  at  all ;  he  was  too  great  a  coward  for 
that,'  replied  Gordon. 
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1  Yet  he  died  hard,'  added  Graves.  '  It  was 
a  most  painful  scene.' 

4  Dead !  Is  Van  Neukerque  dead  ?'  I  asked, 
in  a  breathless  voice. 

'  Yes,  shot  by  a  bullet  through  his  heart/ 
replied  Gordon. 

1  Or  where  that  organ  wTas  supposed  to  be, 
major/  added  Graves. 

'  When  did  this  happen  ?' 

'Within  this  hour.' 

'  And  where?' 

'At  the  nearest  military  post,  in  the  Admi- 
ralitatstrasse.' 

1  How  shall  I  break  the  news  to  his  widow  ?' 

4  Gently,  of  course ;  though  I  don't  think 
the  shock  will  kill  her,  with  all  her  gentleness,' 
said  Gordon  dryly. 

1  Tell  me  how  this  came  about,  herr  major 
— or  you,  Graves.' 

In  truth,  the  story  they  had  to  tell  was  ra- 
ther a  stirring  one. 

During  the  last  four  days  the  Prussian  gen- 
darmes had  not  been  idle.  They  had  cleared 
out  Rolandsburg,  where  five  miserable  captives 
had  been  found  in  detention.  Four  of  these 
were  imbeciles,  but  the  fifth  was  perfectly  sane, 
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and  had  been  secluded  there  for  nearly  a  year. 
Her  discovery — for  the  captive  was  a  woman 
— involved  the  arrest  of  the  other  guilty  con- 
spirators. The  imbeciles  were  properly  dis- 
posed of  by  the  authorities. 

The  aged  virago,  Rachel  Adderfang,  had 
been  carried  in  a  frenzy  of  fury  to  the  Great 
Krankenhaus,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  George, 
and  the  two  degraded  women,  her  servants  or 
accomplices,  had  been  sent  to  prison,  with 
Moses,  the  chief  culprit,  while  Balarino  was 
detained  as  a  witness.  As  for  Adderfang,  I 
need  recur  to  him  no  more,  save  to  say  that 
from  the  prison,  after  trial,  he  was  transferred 
for  life  to  a  Prussian  fortress,  where  probably 
he  still  solaces  his  leisure  hours  by  breaking 
stones  for  the  highways  or  polishing  cold  shot 
for  the  batteries. 

In  the  first  gust  of  his  rage  and  fear, 
he  had  divulged  that  the  long  sought  for 
Schencke  van  Neukerque  was  concealed  in  his 
house  near  the  Stubbeneuk.  It  was  promptly 
surrounded,  and  there  the  culprit  had  been 
found  in  one  of  the  half-empty  and  comfortless 
apartments  of  that  old  and  dilapidated  man- 
sion,  from  whence   he  was  conveyed  by  the 
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gendarmes  to  the  nearest  military  post,  there 
to  be  kept  till  the  charges  of  fraud,  cruelty, 
and  conspiracy  were  made  out  against  him, 
and  until  the  syndic  of  the  district  decided 
further  on  the  matter. 

There,  in  charge  of  a  lieutenant's  guard  of 
the  75th  infantry,  he  had  passed  a  night, 
sullenly  defiant  in  tone  and  manner. 

On  the  morning  after  his  capture,  a  cor- 
poral of  the  guard,  Friedrich  Rosing  —  a 
younger  brother  of  the  miller  at  Ependorf-  - 
entered  the  cell  in  which  he  was  confined  with 
a  breakfast  for  him  of  the  same  kind  that  was 
furnished  for  the  soldiers  from  the  nearest 
cheap  restaurant. 

The  cell  in  which  Van  Neukerque  had 
been  placed  was  somewhat  remote  from  all 
the  others  attached  to  the  guardhouse,  and 
was  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor. 

Animated  by  despair  and  fury  on  the 
discovery  of  his  true  character,  and  the  total 
failure  of  all  his  schemes  for  wealth  and 
position,  he  was  yet  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate attempt  at  liberty,  though  his  keepers 
were  well  armed,  and  were  twenty  to  one 
against  him. 
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Snatching  up  the  heavy  stoneware  jug  in 
which  the  coffee  was  brought  him  by  the 
unsuspecting  corporal,  he  dealt  the  latter  a 
dreadful  blow  on  the  head  with  it,  cutting 
completely  through  his  tough  leather  helmet. 

Stunned  by  the  stroke,  the  corporal  sank 
on  the  floor  without  a  groan. 

Escape  from  the  cell  was  easy  enough 
now,  but  only  so  far  as  the  corridor  on  which 
it  opened,  for  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  at  the 
door  without,  and  under  the  verandah  in  the 
street,  were  double  sentinels,  with  their  needle- 
guns  loaded. 

Van  Neukerque  ground  his  teeth  with 
rage,  so,  instead  of  rashly  sallying  forth,  he 
took  another  and  very  strange  resolution. 

He  dragged  the  insensible  corporal  into 
a  corner  of  the  cell  and  there  secured  his 
arms  behind  his  back  by  his  own  waistbelt. 
He  then  barricaded  the  door  on  the  inside  by 
means  of  a  billet,  or  short  beam  of  timber, 
that  had  lain  in  the  corridor  outside. 

He  next  proceeded  to  arm  himself  with 
Corporal  Rosing' s  bayonet,  and  when  that 
unfortunate  fellow,  whose  face  was  deluged 
with  blood,  came  to  his  senses,  Van  Neukerque 
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threatened  him  with  instant  death  unless  re- 
leased by  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the 
guard. 

The  cries  of  the  corporal  on  finding  him- 
self menaced  by  his  own  bayonet  in  the  hands 
of  one  he  deemed  a  madman  on  one  hand,  and 
the  fierce,  growling  threats  of  Van  Neukerque 
on  the  other,  soon  roused  the  attention  of  the 
officer,  who  brought  Major  von  Gordon  to  the 
spot,  as  it  chanced  that  the  major,  as  field 
officer  for  the  day,  was  visiting  the  post,  ac- 
companied by  Graves,  who  had  nothing  else 
to  do. 

4  Beware,  meine  herren !'  cried  the  prisoner. 
4  Beware  of  attempting  to  open  the  door,  for 
so  sure  as  I  am  heard  in  heaven  and  menaced 
by  hell,'  he  added,  with  many  a  dreadful  oath, 
L I  shall  kill  this  man !' 

Then,  on  peeping  through  an  eyelet  hole 
in  the  massive  door,  the  major  could  see  that 
the  sharp  point  of  the  bayonet  was  held  within 
two  inches  of  Corporal  Rosing's  breast,  which 
was  covered  with  the  medals  of  honourable 
military  service  in  the  recent  Prussian  wars. 

He  could  also  see  that  the  usually  pale 
face  of  Van  Neukerque  was  ghastly  with  wild 
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emotion,  and  that  his  eyes  were  blazing  in 
their  sockets  with  passion  and  fury. 

'We  will  take  you  in  the  flank,  my  fine 
fellow,'  said  Gordon. 

A  bench  was  placed  against  the  external 
wall,  and  on  this  the  two  soldiers  leaped  with 
their  rifles,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  at  him 
through  the  little  window  of  the  cell ;  but  in 
his  grasp  he  held  between  himself  and  the 
orifice  the  person  of  the  corporal  as  a  shield, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  kill  one  without 
killing  the  other. 

Twenty  times  the  soldiers,  conjointly  or 
severally,  levelled  their  cocked  rifles,  and  as 
often  withdrew  their  aim,  and  each  time  they 
did  so  the  groans  of  the  bleeding  corporal  were 
heard,  mingled  with  the  mocking  laughter  of 
the  prisoner. 

So  the  day  wore  on,  and  a  vast  crowd 
assembled,  attracted  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
affair ;  and  Van  Neukerque,  to  show  he  was 
in  earnest,  further  exasperated  the  soldiers  by 
giving  the  helpless  corporal  a  severe  wound 
with  the  bayonet,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
cruelty  or  rage. 

'Listen   to   me,   fellow,'   said   Major   von 
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Gordon,  'or  I  shall  have  the  door  battered 
down,  and  then  you  will  be  bayoneted  with- 
out mercy.' 

1  Say  on,  herr  major.' 

'  On  what  terms  will  you  submit,  and  re- 
lease that  unfortunate  man?' 

'  Very  simple  terms,  herr  major.' 

4  Name  them  at  once !' 

'A  brace  of  pistols  loaded  by  myself,  a 
hundred  rix-dollars  in  money,  and  to  be  con- 
veyed from  this  to  the  first  steamer  bound  for 
England.' 

'Absurd!  You  are  mad!  Such  terms,  even 
had  I  the  power  to  grant  them,  which  I  have 
not,  are  totally  inadmissible,'  replied  Gordon, 
astonished  by  the  man's  effrontery. 

Then  again  Van  Neukerque  swore  his  ter- 
rible oath  that  he  would  kill  the  corporal,  who 
was  already  sinking  fast  from  loss  of  blood,  if 
he  was  not  himself  slain. 

About  one  o'clock  in  the  day  one  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  bench  without  got  a  shot  at 
him,  as  the  head  of  the  corporal,  whom  he 
propped  before  him  as  a  human  buckler, 
sank  upon  his  shoulder ;  but  Van  Neukerque 
'  ducked,'  and  escaped  the  bullet,  which  flat- 
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tened  out  like  a  large  silver  star,  and  dropped 
harmlessly  on  the  pavement. 

Sledgehammers  were  applied  in  vain  to  the 
door  of  the  cell,  which  resounded  under  their 
blows  like  a  vast  drum.  The  barrier  was  nar- 
row, and  composed  of  massive  iron  plates,  with 
a  small  aperture  for  ventilation;  and  as  it 
opened  inwards,  the  billet,  or  beam  of  wood 
extending  between  it  and  the  opposite  wall, 
secured  it  from  all  attempts  at  being  forced. 

The  entire  day  passed ;  darkness  was  set- 
ting in,  and  the  groans  of  the  corporal  had 
ceased,  though  Van  Neukerque  kept  pricking 
him  now  and  then  with  the  bayonet,  to  ascer- 
tain by  the  quivering  of  his  limbs  if  he  yet  lived. 

The  sentinels  had  been  changed  as  usual, 
the  crowd  still  lingered  in  the  adjacent  street, 
and  determined  to  see  the  end  of  the  affair 
Major  Gordon  slept  at  the  guardhouse  till 
dawn,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  pri- 
soner, who  complained  bitterly  of  intense 
thirst,  had  offered  to  give  up  the  corporal 
in  exchange  for  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  to 
be  placed  before  the  door,  which  he  consented 
to  open,  provided  Van  Gordon  would  give  his 
word  of  honour  that  the  corridor  should  be 
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clearedr  and  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  at 
him  through  the  window. 

Glad  to  save  the  life  of  the  corporal,  the 
major  gave  the  required  promises.  The  sol- 
diers placed  a  vessel  filled  with  water  imme- 
diately outside  the  door,  and  withdrew  from 
the  passage. 

Slowly  and  stealthily  the  desperado  re- 
moved the  billet  of  wood,  opened  his  door, 
took  in  the  vessel  of  water,  and  tossed  out  the 
body  of  the  corporal. 

It  fell  with  a  strange  sound  on  the  paved 
floor,  for  the  poor  man  was  quite  dead ! 

Van  Neukerque  then  uttered  a  shout  of 
defiance,  reclosed  the  door,  and  secured  it 
again  by  the  billet  of  wood. 

On  finding  that  the  corporal  must  have 
been  dead  some  time,  for  already  rigidity  had 
set  in,  the  justly  exasperated  major  took  a 
rifle  from  one  of  his  soldiers,  and  levelling  it 
through  the  window  of  the  cell,  said  to  the 
occupant : 

4  Villain,  you  have  deceived  me !  I  gave 
you  my  word  of  honour  for  the  release  of  a 
living  man,  and  not  of  a  dead  one ;  so  thus 
receive  the  reward  of  your  crimes!' 
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Cowering  in  a  heap,  with  averted  head  and 
uplifted  hands,  the  now  thoroughly  crushed 
Van  Neukerque  shrank  into  a  corner.  The 
rifle  rang,  the  report  filled  the  place  with  a 
sound  like  thunder ;  an  awful  shriek  followed, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Van  Neu- 
kerque, who  had  bounded  nearly  to  the  ceiling, 
fell  flat  on  his  face  shot  through  the  heart. 

So  ended  this  tragedy,  by  which  Clarice 
Haywood  was  freed  from  her  tie  to  a  man 
who  had  thus  met  the  just  reward  of  his 
crimes ;  and  I  must  own  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  retribution  filled  me  with  considerable 
surprise  and  pleasure. 

'  Now,  then,  who  is  to  break  the  intelli- 
gence to  his  widow?'  said  the  major. 

Clarice  a  widow — how  strangely  it  seemed ! 

'  Will  you,  herr  captain  ?'  he  added. 

'  Thank  you,  major,'  said  I ;  'it  will  come 
better  from  your  lips  than  mine.' 

4 Well,  then,  Graves,  so  be  it,'  said  he; 
while  putting  on  my  hat,  I  sallied  forth  into 
the  crowded  streets,  to  think  over  all  I  had 
heard,  and  the  probabilities  of  the  future  to 
come. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

'Prepare  yourself,  my  dear  madam,  to  hear 
something  of  vast  importance,'  began  the 
major,  bowing  low  and  holding  his  helmet  by 
the  spike. 

'I  am  prepared  for  anything/  replied  Cla- 
rice.    '  What  can  happen  to  me  now  ?' 
1 1  am  so  glad  that  you  possess — ' 
' Firmness,  you  would  say,  major?' 
'  Yes ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  call  it  so.' 
4  Why?'  said  Clarice,  somewhat  amused  by 
the  major's  prolixity. 

'We  men  are  so  apt  to  stigmatise  that 
quality  in  women  as  mere  obstinacy.' 

4  But  your  news,  major  ?  You  forget  what 
you  men  allege  to  be  the  dominant  passion  of 
my  sex.' 

Gently  though  Von  Gordon  broke  the  news 
to  her,  concealing  the  while  whose  hand  had 
fired  the  retributive  shot,  the  whole  episode 
had  a  terrible  effect  upon  her.    She  had  under- 
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gone  so  much  that  her  health  was  delicate, 
and  the  shock  proved  rather  severe  for  her 
sensitive  nature. 

When  Von  Gordon  concluded,  her  hands 
went  to  her  heart  as  if  a  pang  had  shot  through 
it.  She  shook  as  if  ill  with  jungle  fever.  To 
the  major  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  suddenly  be- 
come huddled  up  on  the  sofa,  a  mere  mass  of 
shapeless  blue  silk  and  white  lace,  for  she  had 
fainted. 

White  she  looked  as  snow,  and  cold  as 
snow  were  her  face  and  hands. 

The  worthy  major  was  scared  by  all  this, 
and  rushed  to  the  bell,  which  he  rang  with 
frantic  violence.  He  could  take  the  75th  Regi- 
ment into  action  coolly  enough  under  fire  from 
a  brigade  of  16 -pounders;  but  a  lady  in  a 
swoon  terrified  him. 

After  this  event  I  was  dubious  what  line  of 
conduct  to  adopt,  and  whether  or  not  I  should 
leave  Hamburg ;  but  it  seemed  the  more  pru- 
dent and  pleasant  way  to  remove  to  another 
hotel,  and  absent  myself  for  some  days  from 
the  society  of  Clarice ;  and  I  had  so  much  to  do 
in  reference  to  my  own  affairs  that  those  days 
were  fully  occupied. 
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I  had  long  letters  to  write  to  Douglas  and 
to  Fanny,  who  were  still  at  Datetree  Pen,  to 
my  Scotch  agents,  and  to  my  bankers. 

Graves  and  I  arranged  with  Lauritz  Balchen 
for  the  funeral  of  Van  Neukerque,  who  by  a 
strange  chance  or  freak  of  destiny  was  buried 
in  the  very  grave  wherein  he  had  deposited  the 
coffin  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish;  but  the 
monumental  tombstone  had  been  removed  and 
broken  by  the  order  of  the  syndic. 

Four  days  after  this  I  visited  Clarice ;  and 
from  that  time,  as  if  by  silent  but  tacit  consent, 
the  name  of  Van  Neukerque  was  committed  to 
oblivion  by  us  both. 

'  Four  days — four  Avhole  days — and  you 
have  not  been  to  see  me,'  said  Clarice,  almost 
pouting,  though  she  was  sad  and  pale. 

4 1  have  had  so  much  to  do,  Clarice,  conse- 
quent on  our  own  affairs,'  said  I  apologetically, 
while  seating  myself  by  her  side,  and  taking 
her  hand  caressingly  in  mine. 

'  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  the  time 
passes  most  wearily  when  I  do  not  see  you.' 

'Thanks  for  the  dear  admission,  Clarice.' 

4  You  are  the  only  true  friend  I  have ;  and 
heaven  knows  how  I  miss  your  endearing  and 
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graceful  kindness,  and  how  I  missed  it  in  that 
sad  time — the  past  times  of  our  separation — 
when  I  thought  it  would  never  delight  me 
more.' 

1 1  should  have  been  sooner  here,  Clarice ; 
but  consider,  dear  one,  how  you  are  situated, 
and  that  caution  is  necessary  as  much — nay,, 
much  more — for  your  sake  than  mine.' 

'  I  know  that ;  but  ever  with  you  in  my 
heart  and  thoughts,  there  are  times  when  I 
forget  everything  past  and  present  in  the  de- 
sire to  hear  your  voice  and  look  into  your 
eyes,  Dick.' 

I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips. 

'How  can  I  thank  you,  Clarice,  for  such 
words  as  these?  But  still  we  must  dissemble 
for  a  time.  Hence  my  reason  for  leaving  the 
hotel.  Consider  how  terribly  a  woman  is  left 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  world's  bitter  opinion, 
and  the  blame  for  loving  one  she  should  not 
be  supposed  to  love,  though  we  cannot  always 
control  our  hearts.' 

'  I  am  but  a  recent  widow,  true  ;  and  the 
world  is  censorious  even  in  Hamburg.' 

'  But  shall  not  such  fears  and  prudence  be 
things  of  the  past  with  us  ere  long,  Clarice  ? 
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When  I  look  on  you  as  all  my  own  again, 
when  I  hear  your  voice,  see  your  eyes  bent  on 
mine,  and  have  in  mine  your  dear  little  hands, 
all  my  first,  all  my  only,  love  returns,  fuller  in 
force — if  indeed,  it  ever  left  my  heart.' 

1 1  should  not  listen  to  all  this  yet,  per- 
haps,' said  she,  and  paused  as  she  glanced 
down  at  the  black  dress,  with  its  deep  crape 
iiounce — too  deep,  perhaps,  for  the  occasion — 
furnished  for  her  by  some  fashionable  milliner 
in  the  Alster  Arcade,  and  then  looking  at  me 
with  a  divine  smile,  which  conveyed  a  world 
of  meaning — love,  and  trust,  and  gratitude. 

On  this  I  kissed  again  the  hand  that  was 
one  day  to  be  mine. 

During  the  few  months  that  elapsed  after 
this,  and,  indeed,  while  we  remained  in  Ham- 
burg, Clarice  occupied  rooms  at  the  Europe, 
while  Graves  and  I  resided  at  the  Kronprinzen ; 
but  from  the  windows  of  our  rooms  we  could 
still  see  each  other,  and  blow  kisses  across  the 
way,  like  the  boy  and  girl  lovers  we  were  once. 
A  widow  now,  she  was  at  liberty  to  live  where 
she  chose,  and  the  idea  of  residing  with  a  pri- 
vate family  was  abandoned. 

We  lingered  on  in  Hamburg  pleasantly 
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after  this,  having  no  object  in  view  but  to  pass 
the  time  until  we  could  make  our  final  arrange- 
ments, and  all  these  could  be  done  with  greater 
celerity  and  less  remark  than  if  we  had  been 
under  the  same  peculiar  circumstances  at  home 
in  Britain. 

Two  nieces  of  Yon  Gordon,  who  came 
from  Berlin — pleasant  and  accomplished  girls 
— added  to  the  happiness  of  our  little  circle, 
and  we  planned  and  carried  out  many  a 
delightful  trip  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
into  Holstein  and  Hanover,  and  sometimes  by 
steamer  as  far  as  Cuxhaven,  where  the  Han- 
overian fleet,  consisting  of  one  ship,  was  wont 
to  levy  the  state  dues. 

'  Do  I  love  you  rationally,  or  passionately, 
or  both?'  said  I,  when  sitting  with  Clarice  in  a 
handsome  pleasure  skiff,  in  which  I  had 
rowed  her  out  into  the  Alster  Lake,  where  we 
had  floated  lazily  and  drowsily  under  the 
gorgeous  sunset  of  a  March  evening,  when  the 
spires  of  Hamburg  were  half  hidden  in  golden 
haze,  and  Clarice,  with  her  face  wreathed  in 
soft  and  happy  smiles,  was  playing  with  the 
ripples  in  which  her  fingers  dipped. 

'  How    should    I    know,    Dick,   in   what 
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fashion  you  love  me?'  said  she,  colouring,  as 
the  wind  blew  aside  her  veil.  'But  whence 
this  casuistry?' 

'  Because  I  often  ask  myself  the  question/ 
said  I,  pausing,  with  the  sculls  resting  on  my 
knees,  and  looking  tenderly  into  her  brown 
eyes ;  '  for  the  love  of  you  has  become  a  part 
of  myself,  incorporated  into  my  very  exist- 
ence. It  has  been  said  that  no  woman  should 
ever  let  a  man  know  the  extent  of  her  love 
for  him,  as  men  only  presume  upon  the  soft 
admission  and  become  tyrants ;  but  I  think, 
Clarice,  you  find  me  gentle  and  timid  still.' 

c  But  we  are  not  ordinary,  or  every-day 
lovers,  Dick,  and  as  you  have  loved  me,  and 
as  you  do  love  me,  will  you  continue  to  do  so 
as  long  as  you  live  ?' 

'  Can  you  doubt  it  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

'No.' 

And  then  she  fell  on  my  neck,  with  a  kiss 
that  ended  in  a  sob. 

'  It  is  a  terrible  question  when  considered,' 
she  added;  'but  a  ring  is  the  emblem  of 
eternity — without  end.' 

'  Well,  darling,  the  sooner  all  this  is  over 
the  better.    I  have  made  every  preparation  to 
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quit  Hamburg  at  au  hours  notice — without 
beat  of  drum,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  Fusi- 
liers. And,  Clarice,'  I  added,  my  voice  sinking 
to  a  whisper,  though  there  was  not  a  human 
ear  within  a  mile  of  us,  4 1  love  you  so  deeply 
and  tenderly  that  I  have  a  terror  of  tamper- 
ing longer  with  fate,  a  vague  dread  of  I  know 
not  what.' 

1  Most  true.  We  have  undergone  so  much.' 

1  Well,'  I  resumed,  while  her  little  face  lay 
nestled  caressingly  close  in  my  neck,  '  this  is 
the  eighth — shall  we  say  the  sixteenth  of  this 
month  ?' 

'The  sixteenth!'  said  she,  growing  first  red 
and  then  pale.     '  So  be  it,  Dick.' 

1  All  right,  darling  !  Bless  you  for  those 
words.  To-night  I  shall  see  the  herr  pastor 
of  St.  Michael's  about  it.' 

That  same  evening  the  mail  from  Ostend 
brought  us  pleasant  news  from  home. 

Letters  from  my  agents  in  Scotland, 
whither  I  had  long  since  transmitted  the  con- 
fession of  Mark  Sharkeigh,  informed  me  that 
there  was  now  no  occasion  to  produce  such  a 
doubtful  document  in  court,  though,  singular 
to  say,  it  tallied  exactly  with  a  similar  revela- 
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tion  duly  and  legally  signed  and  witnessed — 
a  confession  made  by  Mrs.  Prudence  Grubb, 
poured  into  the  startled  ears  of  Messrs.  Flew- 
ker  of  Church  Walcot,  and  Benjamin  Bore- 
ham  of  the  Tabernacle.  She  divulged  the  whole 
plot  on  her  deathbed,  and  acknowledged  that 
her  alleged  bantling  was  the  child  ofSharkeigh's 
sister,  a  gipsy  vagrant. 

That  night  Graves,  the  major,  and  I  had  a 
deep  carouse  as  a  libation  on  my  good  fortune, 
and  seven  days  after  that  we  all  dined  merrily 
together,  and  clinked  our  glasses  for  the  last 
time  with  the  old  Scoto-Prussian  major — now, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  general-major — Helmuthe 
von  Gordon. 

We  were  all  to  separate,  for  next  day 
Graves  was  going  to  Paris,  the  75th  were  to 
march  to  Berlin  or  Spandau,  and  I  was  to  be 
married. 

1  Folks  do  sometimes  take  the  wrong  per- 
son, become  widows  and  widowers,  and  then 
meet  their  old  loves  and  get  married,  and  end 
their  days  happily  together  after  all,'  says  the 
author  of  John  Halifax,  and  so  it  was  with  us. 

Many  an  event  in  my  story  has  passed  like 
a  dream,  and  as  a  delicious  dream  passed  that 
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episode  in  the  stately  church  of  St.  Michael  at 
Hamburg,  where  my  bride  swept  up  the  aisle 
on  the  arm  of  the  Major  von  Gordon,  who  was 
clad  in  his  complete  uniform  (blue  and  silver), 
the  bridesmaids — his  two  nieces — in  white  be- 
hind them,  the  organ  pealing  softly  under  the 
fingers  of  the  kapelmeister,  while  the  reverend 
pastor,  in  the  robe  and  ruff  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  opened  his  mighty  book  at  the  gilded 
rail  of  the  sanctuary,  as  I  stepped  forward 
from  the  side  of  Percival  Graves,  my  grooms- 
man, to  my  place  on  the  right  hand  of  Clarice, 
who,  in  white  lace,  looked  lovely — but  what 
bride  does  not? 

Then,  as  we  knelt  down  a  great  hush 
seemed  to  fall  upon  all  the  curious  observers 
around,  whom  our  story  had  attracted,  and 
who  filled  the  vast  brick  edifice — a  hush  that 
was  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  the  pastor 
and  his  clerk  or  the  clang  of  the  bells  over- 
head, the  ringers  having  been  paid  to  be  joy- 
ous on  this  occasion. 

Among  the  admiring  crowd  were  Ulrik  and 
Gretchen  Rosing  in  their  Sunday  attire ;  and 
there,  too,  were  Lauritz  Balchen  and  all  the 
Rieten  Diener,  in  their  full  but  fantastic  of- 
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ficial  costume,  with  sword  and  ruff,  and  cloak, 
for,  as  I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  they  super- 
intended— if  paid  for — the  happiest  as  well  as 
the  most  melancholy  scene  of  life. 

The  solemn  words  that  bound  us  together 
till  death  should  part  us— that  made  us  one 
before  heaven — were  spoken,  the  organ  gushed 
forth  a  joyous  anthem,  and  in  fifteen  minutes, 
more  or  less,  all  was  signed  and  over,  and  our 
carriage,  with  closed  blinds,  was  tearing 
through  the  streets  of  Hamburg. 

'  There  are  some  families,'  says  a  writer, 
*in  whom  an  attachment  to  locality  appears 
as  strongly  marked  as  in  some  animals,  as 
there  are  others  whose  only  pleasure  seems  to 
consist  in  constantly  roving  about  the  world.' 

I  had  saved  enough  and  to  spare,  and  I 
must  own  to  having  what  King  James  VI. 
called  c  a  salmonlike  instinct'  to  return  home 
to  Haddonrig ;  and  so  now,  as  I  write  these 
closing  lines,  I  can  see  from  the  window  of  my 
old  paternal  dwelling  the  sunset  lingering  on 
the  peaks  of  the  Cheviots,  the  blue  Teviot 
winding  past  the  woodland  slopes  of  Roxburgh 
to  mingle  with  the  Tweed,  and  pretty  Kelso, 
with  the  towers  of  its  stately  abbey  of  the 
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Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  glowing  redly  in 
the  summer  evening  haze. 

On  the  English  side  of  those  dear  Cheviot 
Hills,  Gerard  Douglas,  now  a  colonel  on  the 
retired  list,  resides  within  a  pleasant  ride  of 
us,  in  old  Walcot  Tower,  which  he  has  rented 
on  a  long  lease  from  the  thriftless  heir  of  en- 
tail, who  has  been  making  c  ducks  and  drakes' 
of  his  property. 

The  present— in  the  time  that  waking 
dream  of  the  future — which  came  over  me  on 
that  most  eventful  evening  in  the  garden  of 
Von  Bommel's  house  far,  far  away,  by  the 
tributary  of  the  Kieskamma  River,  when  in 
fancy  I  saw  Clarice  Haywood  enshrined  in  my 
home  at  Haddonrig,  and  heard  the  gladsome 
voices  of  our  children  mingling  with  the  plea- 
sant rustle  of  the  old  ancestral  trees,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  Teviot,  has  been  realised,  for 
there  at  this  moment  are  a  hazel-eyed  Clarice, 
a  golden-haired  Dick,  and  a  chubby  darling 
pet  named  Habbie,  after  old  Uncle  Halbert, 
playing  happily  amid  the  alternate  shade  and 
sunshine  of  the  old  oak  avenue. 

THE  END. 


